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By Way of Introduction... . 


During the past school year, the cover 
pictures of Elementary English have been 
taken from children’s books dealing with 
animals. This month’s is from Black 
Beauty, by Anna Sewell, here shortened 
and illustrated by Paul Brown. (Scribner’s, 
1952, $3.00). Next year’s cover illustra- 
tions will be taken from children’s books 
about other countries. 
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Our guest editorial writer for this issue 
is a long-time friend of the Council and a 
member of its Curriculum Commission. E. 
Louise Noyes has contributed articles to 
many educational magazines, and is cur- 
rently a member of the book selection 
committee of the Teen Age Book Club. 


x 


Mary HARBAGE, a familiar and wel- 
come contributor to this magazine, has re- 
cently returned from a year in Korea, 
where she worked with the Minister of 
Education. 

The use of mechanical devices in the 
improvement of reading is on. the increase. 
The well-known specialist in reading and 
the language arts, PAUL WITTY, who 
might be called a contributing editor of 
this magazine, summarizes in his lucid 
manner the available evidence on the ef- 
fectiveness of these devices. Many thanks! 


x 


Past president ROBERT C. POOLEY re- 
quires no introduction to the readers of 


Elementary English. Here he addresses 
himself once more to the perennial topic 
of grammar, and outlines a sane and 
balanced program of grammar teaching. 


x 


Dr. PHYLLIS O. EDWARDs has had a 
great variety of educational experiences, 
and is currently a supervisor in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. 


& 


LOUISE HOVDE MORTENSEN’s brief 
articles have become a regular feature of 
Elementary English. The current one will 
especially interest upper grade teachers 
who find Treasure Island popular among 


the pupils. 
b 


Roy DEVERL WILLEyY is author, with 
Helen Ann Young, of the recent book, 
Radio in Elementary Education. 


Although ELIZABETH PILANT is 
chiefly known for her work with folklore, 
she shows in this article that her interests 
extend to the whole realm of children’s 
literature. 

x 


Dr. Dora V. SMITH, director of the 
Council’s Commission on The English 
Curriculum, gives us a preview of Vol. II 
of the Commission report. This is of 
course the volume which will have the 
greatest interest for elementary teachers. 











“The unexamined life is not worth 
living.” Thus spoke Plato of old. Wha 
about it? How often do we steal a few 
minutes in this ever-busier world of ours to 
think about the relative importance of our 
tasks? Are we sure that some of the activi- 
ties in our classrooms are not just gather- 
ing horsefeathers? Are we still teaching 
some things because they are our best be- 
,oveds rather than because they are vital tc 
the optimum development of the children 
under our care? 

“Surely,” you will say, “no Council 
member is in any such category!” But— 
would the examined life find any one ot 
us facing all these questions with a per- 
fectly clear conscience? 

If you were among those who heard 
Mabel F. Rice at this year’s Council, you, 
I am sure, carried away much of inspira- 
tion from her talk, “When a Story is More 
than a Story.” Miss Rice illustrated her 
main point by The Important Book.* This 
book begins each story with the “impor- 
tant” quality of, say, trees, or shoes, 
or rain, adds other distinctive 
acteristics, but returns always to THE “im- 
portant” trait. The stories reach a climax 
with the following: “The important thing 
about you is that you are you. It is true that 
you were a baby, and you grew, and now 
you are a child, and you will grow into a 
man, or into a woman. But the important 
thing about you is that YOU ARE YOU.” 
To clinch her main point Miss Rice 
showed a beautifully illustrated book made 


char- 


*The Important Book, by Margaret Wise 
Brown. Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
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by children after the pattern of The Im- 
portant Book to show the important things 
about their own community. 

The talk stayed with me all the way 
home, and I found myself pondering how 
1 could use this same idea with my oldet 
students. And then I began to want to pass 
it on to even wider use. 

Why, I wondered, could not every 
teacher combine Plato and Miss Rice and 
The Important Book for himself. Why 
might not each one of us say to himself 
before school begins each fall, “What is 
the most important thing about my work 
for this year?” “What is the most impor- 
tant thing for me to teach Ruth and Bob?” 

Perhaps we might try some such scheme 
at the first of each month. Why not say to 
ourselves in February, for instance, “What 
is the most important thing about Feb- 
ruary? Is it the fun of Valentine’s Day, or 
is it the kindness that Valentine's gives us 
a chance to express? Is February just fam- 
ous birthdays, or is it the glory of service 
that the men whose birthdays we celebrate 
exemplified? Or take December. Is it just 
gifts and visits and fun, or is it also Christ's 
birth and the joy of giving happiness and 
of showing reverence?” 

If we really tried out some such scheme 
at the first of each month, or of each week, 
or possibly even of each day, might we not 
find new and joyous depth and meaning 
added to our teaching and to our lives? 
Might it not be worth trying, both for our 
children and for ourselves? 

E. Louise Noyes 
Head of the English Dept. 
Santa Barbara (Calif.) High School 
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Robert McCloskey, He Doesn't Forged 


MARY HARBAGE' 


The talents which Robert McCloskey 
possesses are indubitably many. You need 
turn only a few pages in any one of his 
books to start thinking, “Artist,” “Writer,” 
“Humorist.” Those to which he laid claim 
in 1942 were two in number. As he ac- 
cepted the Caldecott a- 
ward for the artistry of il- 
lustrations in Make Way 
for Ducklings, he did ad- 
mit that he could draw 
pictures and that he conld 
play the harmonica. It is 
satisfying to find these 
positive statements in this 
speech after being told by 
Mr. McCloskey himself, 


“Besides not being a 
speech maker, I’m not an 
authority on children’s 
illustrations. In fact, I’m 
not a children’s illustrator. I’m just an 
artist who, among other things, does chil- 
dren’s books. 


“I didn’t start life’s training with any 
burning desire to create little gems for the 
young or give my all for good old chil- 
dren’s books. But like a musician who likes 





Robert McCloskey and bis 
daughter Sally (at two) 
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to have his music listened to, the architect 
who likes to build houses that are homes, 
I like to have my pictures looked at and 
enjoyed.” 

There are several delightful stories 
concerning the delivery of this speech. One 
such report goes that 
after being introduced at 
the A.L.A. banquet, a 
very embarrassed young 
man slowly unfolded 
himself from his chair, 
despairfully smoothed 
down his “stand-straight- 
up” hair, started search- 
ing through his pockets 
for the speech, only to 
discover his harmonica— 
whereupon he played a 
tune for the assembled 
audience and sat himself 
down. 

Truth to tell I’ve never tried to verify 
this story—it’s too good just the way it is 
to risk having it changed. Whether he de- 
livered the speech or not remains, and will 


‘Director of Elementary Education, Akron Pub- 
lic Schools. 

"Horn Book, July, August, 1942, The Caldecott 
Medal Acceptance, Robert McClosky, page 277. 
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remain, a secret to me. I rather fancy the 
picture of the A.L.A. members, some with 
pencil poised in hand ready to jot down on 
the edges of the program the gems of wis- 
dom which the young author might pro- 
nounce, suddenly being entertained with a 
foot tapping tune. 

It really doesn’t matter about the 
speech, for it is carefully preserved in The 
Horn Book for all to enjoy right through 
to its delightful final paragraph: 

“When we first heard about this medal 
Mrs. Mallard said she should be allowed to 
wear it around her neck because she raised 
the ducklings, and Mr. Mallard thought he 
should wear it because he was the head of 
the family and Jack, Kack, Lack, Mack, 
Nack, Quack, Pack, and Ouack all thought 
that they should take turns wearing it. But 
we finally compromised and pasted it on 
the book jacket, and we are all very pleased 
and we all thank the A.L.A. very much.” 

Whether Robert McCloskey in 1942 
wanted to become known primarily as an 
outstanding author-illustrator of children’s 
books makes little difference now. He cer- 
tainly has achieved that position. Any in- 
dividual who has received the Caldecott 
Medal once and has been the runner-up a 
little over a decade later can’t help being 
recognized as one of the best of the chil- 
dren’s illustrators. 

An author who has among his satisfied 
following both the kindergarten-primary 
set as well as the middle grade group is 
most assuredly a writer with a sure touch 
for children. And of course being an au- 
thor-illustrator requires a special blending 
of much creativity. 


But it is not only the boys and girls 
who recognize his talents, for as you read 
the reviews and materials on his works in 
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books about children’s literature you are 
consistently pleased with the aptness of 
such descriptive phrases as—"bubbling 
glee,” “full delicious flavor,” “living out 
these rich and hilarious dilemmas with 
solemn devastating humor,” “American 
comic genius in top form,” “satire warm 
and genial and tolerant,” “earnest young 
man,” “shrewd and witty recording of fam- 
iliar scenes” and, ‘‘a serious artist.” 


About the author and some books 


Many pertinent facts about Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s life can be gleaned from his 
books. Just juggle the publication dates a 
bit and read them in the following order 
Lentil, Homer Price, Centerburg Tales, 
Make Way for Ducklings, Blue Berries for 
Sal, and then One Morning in Maine. 
After reading the first three books one can 
only agree that here is a man who 
grew up as a harmonica-playing, mechani- 
cal-tinkering boy in a typical mid-western 
small town. This town had certain focal 
points of interest: The barber shop—with 
the same magazines from last week and the 
week before that, and the week before that, 
and so on. The Soldiers and Sailors Monu- 
ment put up by the G.A.R.—the best place 
for spinning tops, playing jacks, and jump 
rope. The restaurant—in this case run by 
Uncle Ulysses, where out-of-town guests 
usually selected the blue plate special and 
the local trade consistently ordered dough- 
nuts and coffee or doughnuts and milk— 
all depending on their age level. The 
palatial residence of the town’s leading citi- 
zen—departing guests were probably al- 
ways driven by on their way to the railway 
station. The local newspaper—in this case 
the Centerburg Bugle whose columns can 
\Ibid, pp. 282 
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alone have inspired such sentences as, Miss 
Terwilliger is “one of the town’s best 
known and best loved citizens . . . She is a 
familiar sight on Sundays, holidays, and at 
social functions, dressed in a robin’s-egg 


blue dress .. .”’ The public library where 
many a town problem was solved by a 
quick reference to the fiction shelf. Some- 
times, though, the search for the right 
book was a little hard on everyone con- 
cerned. In fact, one night, “The librarian 
turned out the lights on the still swaying 
chandelier and locked the door on the 
shambles of her Dewey Decimal System.”” 
This was after the most of the townsfolk 
had taken off on a singing spree, unable to 
resist the infectious rhythm of 

Sing get — gat — gittle 

Got a hole in the middle 

Sing dough — do — dough — dough 

There's dough you know .. .’ 
and Homer, the hero of the tale, knew that 
somehow the singing had to be stopped 
and that Centerburg’s leading citizens 
couldn't go on get 








gat—gittling adinfini- 
tum. They all sped to the library to search 
tor one well worn book which contained 
the key to their problem’s solution. 

And as mentioned above, the town’s 
leading characters are all here in these 
same three books; the teller of tales— 
Grandpa Hercules himself, the wealthy 
citizen—Colonel Carter, the town grouch 
—Old Sneep, the bountiful lady—Miss 
Naomi Enders, the pinochle playing barber 
shop crew—the sheriff, the barber, and 
Uncle Ulysses who ran his restaurant by 
means of all the newest gadgets, the tele- 
phone and Homer who took over after 
school and on Saturdays every now and 
then. 

Robert McCloskey grew up in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio and many people who remember 
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him well agree that he zs or rather was 
both Homer Price and Lentil. Mr. Charles 
L. Klipple, Y.M. boys’ worker, who was an 
important part of Bob’s growing up, says 
that his young friend was always very crea- 
tive in many fields and would have 
brought adaptable genius to any line of 
work. Bob decided at one time to be a 
musician—piano, harmonica, drums, and 
oboe were all given a try. The Harmonica 
Club to which he belonged is still well re- 
membered, for “it sounded just like an 
orchestra!” There was a time when he de- 
cided to be an inventor and “collected old 
electric motors and bits of wire, old clocks 
and Meccano sets . . .” The Christmas trees 
he worked on “revolved, lights flashed and 
buzzers buzzed, fuses blew, and sparks 
flew!” 

It was at high school and at the Y that 
he began to work in art media. In 1932 he 
made a calendar using wood cuts and three 
colors, celebrating the Washington Bi- 
centennial. Mr. Klipple feels that the na- 
tional recognition this piece of art work re- 
ceived was of great influence in turning 
Bob’s creative talents to art. He kept right 
on, though, playing his harmonica and in- 
venting fearful and wonderful contrap- 
tions. In fact, Mr. Klipple says, “You never 
knew at the Y or at camp what he was 
going to produce next.” The quality of his 
art work eventually made a scholarship 
possible at the Vesper George Art School 
in Boston. 

And here we are all neatly led into 
Make Way for Ducklings—the setting, 
Boston. But it didn’t happen that swiftly 


'Homer Price, Robert McCloskey, The Viking 
Press, New York: 1942, p. 73 

*Centerburg Tales, Robert McCloskey, The Vik- 
ing Press, New York: 1951, p. 187 

‘Ibid, pp. 173 
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nor that easily. The use of art for illus- 
trating children’s books hadn’t occurred to 
Bob McCloskey at the time he first 
journeyed to Boston. It wasn’t until several 
years had passed and he had admitted to 
himself that financially his art career was a 
“bust” that he went to see a children’s 
editor—went with a folio filled with ex- 
amples of “great art” under his arm. 

A children’s editor has many respon- 
sibilities. She must take seriously this 
matter of finding many books appreciated 
by diversified age groups which can be 
published by her company. These titles 
must not only appeal to the boys and girls 
themselves, but they must also meet the 
approval of mothers, teachers, and librar- 
ians. To keep the present authors growing 
and developing is a part of the job as is the 
responsibility of being keenly alert to the 
promising beginners.’ It is fortunate in 
many ways that Bob took his folio to May 
Massey of Viking Press. The advice she 
gave him was sound—to draw and paint 
the things he knew well, the things which 
were a part of his every day life. First 
Lentil (the story of a youthful harmonica 
player), and then Make Way for Duck- 
lings were published by Viking. 

A lapse of time and a change of scene 
(to be truthful, the time during which 
Homer Price and Centerburg Tales were 
being written—remember the publication 
dates were juggled in the suggested se- 
quence for reading) and there comes the 
story of a little girl and her mother going 
blue-berrying. These two are so well 
drawn in word and line by the author that 
you feel they must belong to him. And— 
by this time you expect McCloskey to use 
his own world with the realities of every 
day living as the taking off spot for de- 
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lightful tales. Another book (One Morn- 
ing in Maine), and your assumptions are 
confirmed, for here is a taller, more ma- 
ture Homer Price (it’s the hair and the 
grin that give him away), with not only 
the same little girl and the same mother 
but now there is a small sister, Jane, joy- 
ously dancing her way into the book, trail- 
ing her nightie behind her. With such a 
growing family it is safe to say Robert Mc- 
Closkey will never run out of situations as 
starters for stories. 


An illustrator for other authors 


Robert McCloskey has illustrated three 
books for other authors. The very title of 
one, Bishop’s The Man Who Lost His 
Head, gives you an idea just how import- 
ant pictures could be in such a tale—much 
would depend on an artist’s way of depict- 
ing a man without a head in search of one! 

The next book to carry his name as il- 
lustrator was Trigger John’s Son by Tom 
Robinson. McCloskey knows boys well and 
does full justice to John and his gang. 





From Trigger John’s Son 


The latest piece of illustrating has been 
done with his mother-in-law, Ruth Sawyer, 
for her rollicking, Journey Cake Ho! Just 


‘All this, not to mention that the publishing 
house expects some money to be made. 
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as the tale goes bouncing along in a care- 
free manner so do the pictures. Good as the 
story is ‘tis the action-packed illustrations 
which keep it moving from page to page 
right till the end of the story. 

The end papers alone would have 
settled the matter of this last Caldecott 
Award—if I had had the chance to vote. 
A patched and frayed Johnny is blithely 
whistling as he struts across the page fol- 
lowed by the most insufferably conceited 
rooster and the eternal feminine, fussing, 
flapping hen! 


Using the books with children 


In a way the teacher is fortunate who 
has not already introduced Robert Mc- 
Closkey’s books to her boys and girls... 
it is such a rewarding kind of fun. And 
then having done it once there is always a 
new crop of children coming on and you 
know it’s all to be done happily and joy- 
ously again. My first experience came as I 
read Homer Price aloud to a group of nine 
year olds. “Read aloud time” had long 
been a favorite part of the day with that 
group and now it assumed even more im- 
portance. No borrowing from the allotted 
story time was allowed, there were audible 
sighs of discontent as the book was firmly 
closed each afternoon, and if ever we 
turned up with an odd five minutes to 
spare, someone always said, “Read 
Homer!” 

Part of the boys’ and girls’ delight in 
Homer was that he was just like them in 
sO many ways—but unlike them he had 
the most astounding, flabbergasting, ab- 
surd adventures. You just couldn’r tell 
what might happen next. 

Children need lots of adventure and 
laughter and in Homer Price the chuckles 
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start on the second page when he names 
his pet shunk, “Aroma.” Excitement grows 
as Homer and Aroma capture the robbers 
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From Homer Price 


who have escaped with a suitcase holding 
two thousand dollars in cash and one 
dozen bottles of Dreggs’ Lotion—‘The 
after shave lotion with the distinctive, in- 
vigorating smell that keeps you on your 
toes.” Later as Aroma investigates an open 
suitcase in the woods (filled with money 
and bottles) one of the robbers makes the 
mistake of throwing a rock in that general 
direction, “missing Aroma but breaking a 
half dozen bottles. The air was filled with 
that ‘distinctive, invigorating smell that 
keeps you on your toes’ but mostly the air 
was filled with Aroma!”” Of course it is 
Homer who catches the robbers and wins 
the reward, “half the prize money and six 
bottles of lotion.” 

Only a gadgeteer and a youthful in- 
ventor would think of putting an auto- 
matic doughnut machine in Uncle Ulysses’ 
gadget-filled restaurant—one that the first 
time it was started just wouldn’t stop. After 
the first batch of dough was mixed (ac- 
cording to an old Enders’ recipe) it wasn’t 
long until the lunch room was a “clamity 
‘Homer Price, Robert McCloskey, The Viking 


Press, New York: 1942, p. 14 
"Ibid, pp. 20 
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in doughnuts. Doughnuts in the windows, 
doughnuts piled high on the shelves, 
doughnuts stacked on plates, doughnuts 
lined up twelve deep all along the counter 
and doughnuts still rolling down the chute 
just as regular as clockwork.”’ It is, of 
course, Homer who solves the dilemma of 
the doughnuts. 

The funny children’s attempts at mak- 
ing puns often start after the chapter ‘““Mys- 
tery Yarn” has been read. Great was the 
delight in one class when one boy really 
didn’t understand how Miss Terwilliger, 
whose ball of yarn admittedly wasn’t the 
largest was somehow able to win the con- 
test to determine the world’s champion 
string saver—a contest held at the race 
track of the County Fair Grounds to take 
the place of the more expensive trotting 
races. 

Grownups are always getting so satis- 
fyingly confused in the book. For instance, 
they identify the much bewhiskered strang- 
er who comes to town as a modern Rip 
Van Winkle—even after he offers to use 
his musical-auto-contraption to rid the 
town of rats. It is Homer who sees that 
cotton is carefully put in each child’s ears 
as a safeguard before they all start out to 
follow the rat catchers. 

Usually I could manage to read the ad- 
ventures of Homer Price in the solemn and 
serious way most appropriate to Mc- 
Closkey’s kind of humor. Always my ef- 
forts collapsed when it came to the part 
describing the pageant to celebrate one 
hundred and fifty years of progress in Cen- 
terburg. I would get through the descrip- 
tion of Freddy’s and Homer’s Indian cos- 
tumes all safely. “They were going to be 
powdered all over with cocoa, striped with 
mercurochrome, and draped with towels 
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around their middles.”* That I could do 
—but the description of the celebration it- 
self was too much for me. 

On the night of the pageant the west- 
ward trip of Ezekiel Enders and family 
(Centerburg’s first citizen) was described. 
Things started out well for the pioneers 
but as they proceeded westward they had 
problems—food ran out, game was scarce, 
and then “one day they found themselves 
in the wilderness with no food to sustain 
life. It was on that day, one hundred and 
fifty years ago, on this very spot, that Eze- 
kiel found forty-two pounds of edible fun- 
gus growing in the forest. (Here the 
African Baptist Choir sang out in full rich 
harmony ) 


Forty-two pounds of edible fungus 

In the Wilderness growing 

Saved the settlers from starvation 
Helped the founding of this nation.”* 


It was at this point that I had to give up 
and we all simply laughed and laughed to- 
gether. After that someone would need 
only to say, “Please pass the edible fun- 
gus,” and we would all start laughing 
again. 

McCloskey’s books have to be kept on 
the library table between readings—the 
pictures need to be savored slowly. The one 
of Homer’s room delights many a boy 
whose mother may be a too fastidious 
housekeeper, the doughnut one is simply 
hilarious and many is the child who has 
traced the intricacies of the “musical 
mouse trap” right from the spot where it 
says “Watch Your Step” to the little door 
high above which is labeled “Enter 
Friend.” 

Each time a book such as Homer Price 
‘Ibid, pp. 62 
“Ibid, pp. 139 
“Ibid, pp. 143 
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is closed after the reading of the final page 
there is the inevitable question, “Is there 
another one just like this one?” 

Would that Centerburg Tales had 
been published sooner. Then I could have 
introduced groups to their counterparts as 
cereal box bottoms were collected from 
Gravity-Bitties—the feather-light break- 
fast food of champion jumpers. The direc- 
tions on a box of Gravity-Bitties read, “Pin 
the Gravity-Bitty box bottom, which is 
made of pure lead, to the inside of your 
coat or jacket. Each .. . box bottom comes 
complete with attached safety-catch pin.” 
You eat the cereal and pin in the box 
bottoms for four months—and practice 
jumping. At the end of four months you 
take off your well “leaded down” jacket 
and JUMP! Your friends will be SUR- 
PRISED!” Of course the idea was that you 
could leap to amazing heights and the 
whole thing having come from Grandpa 
Herc’s tall tale telling, it was up to him to 
jump as no one in Centerburg had ever 
jumped before. 

It is really just as much fun to intro- 
duce McCloskey’s books to the younger 
set as to their older brothers and sisters. I 
took my first group of six year olds 
through Make Way For Ducklings and en- 
joyed with them the solutions to Mrs. Mal- 
lard’s problems—where to lay her eggs in 
this busy city of Boston and later how to 
get her eight ducklings across the city’s 


busy streets. As a first grade teacher I sud- 


denly had to learn to read upside down— 
for first graders insisted on looking at the 
pictures all during the reading of the text. 
After all, they are one. The way in which 
those boys and girls looked at page after 
page was enough to make worthwhile to 
Mr. McCloskey all the hours he had spent 
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as he said, “on hands and knees armed with 
a box of Kleenex and a sketch book, fol- 
lowing the ducks around the studio and ob- 
serving them in the bathtub’—for the 
young artist brought four mallards to the 
apartment to live while he made his many 
sketches. 

And my but the children were im- 
pressed when they knew that the scenes in 
the book really looked like Boston. Teach- 
er had been there and teacher said so! 
And teacher knew! 

Of course—Lentil came next—the tale 
of the young harmonica player who rescues 
an incapacitated band and welcoming com- 
mittee from its embarrassing position. 
Long and hard practice (his favorite place 
to practice was in the bathtub, because 
“there the tone was improved one hundred 
per cent.” )* paid off—when Colonel Car- 
ter the town’s most important citizen re- 
turned and the slurping of Old Sneep on 
a lemon, puckered the lips of the band so 
that no one could play a single note. It 
was Lentil who saved the day and led the 
parade to Colonel Carter’s home playing, 
“She'll Be Comin’ Round the Mountain” 
all the way. This story inspired some ex- 
perimentation with harmonicas, some 
slurping on lemons and also some ex- 
cursions. 

We usually talked about our books 
after reading—if that seemed best. It was 
Tom who said, “What town’s in the pic- 
tures—one like Boston?” 

“No,” I said, “Robert McCloskey grew 
up in Ohio and some folks say that many 
of these pictures are from his home town.” 


“What town?” chorused the first 
*Centerburg Tales, Robert McCloskey, The 
Viking Press, New York: 1951, p. 63 
*Lentil, Robert McCloskey, The Viking Press, 
New York: 1946, unpaged 
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grade. 

“Hamilton.” 

“Our Hamilton?” said Billy, waving a 
hand in a general easterly direction. 

“Our Hamilton.” I nodded, for after all 
ten miles is about all that lies between Mc- 
Guffy School in Oxford and the Soldiers 
and Sailors Monument in Hamilton. This 
gave the first grade pause for thought. And 
they were silent for a space. In fact, I 
didn’t hear much more about it all ’till the 
next Monday when I had the following 
note from a parent—- 

Dear Miss H, 


Just a word of caution. Let's keep the 
authors’ home towns within a radius of 
fifty miles or all your class may not get 
back to school by Monday morning. 

Seriously, the whole family enjoyed the 
ride to Hamilton yesterday and looked at 
the town with new eyes. 


Mrs. T. 

But the most fun came as I appeared 
one Monday with a shiny new book in 
hand. Long before story time came, the 
secret Was Out—it was a new McCloskey 
book. With a sort of a communion-without 
-words, it was agreed that clean-up time 
was to be whipped through and our chairs 
were in a circle almost before I was ready 
to start reading Blueberries for Sal. Never 
have I known a more satisfying story for 
children. The parallel characters of Mother 
and Sal, Mother and Baby Bear, the 
rhythm and repetition of the text, the one- 
ness of pictures and story—they made it 
a perfect read aloud time. By now the first 
grade was on to me and my ways and knew 
that I was a little inclined to keep moving 
them from one literary experience to an- 
other. To avert this, one of the twins spoke 
up, ‘It’s such a nice book, can’t we ask the 
kindergarten to come to story time and 
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read it tomorrow?” We all agreed and that 
afternoon the invitation was written and 
hand-carried across the hall. 

I’m not sure but that a delegation ap- 
pointed a spokesman to suggest the next 
day that the second grade be asked to come 
to hear our new book. I agreed—this time 
with the whole class vigorously nodding to 
help me in our decision. So we wrote the 
same letter and again sent our messenger 
to another room. For the third time I read 
Blueberries for Sal to an appreciative audi- 


ence. 





From Blueberries for Sal 


The class knew they had almost ex- 
hausted the list of best suited guests and on 
Thursday they held their peace and lis- 
tened to another book. Came Friday, and 
I couldn’t resist. When story time came I 
nonchalantly opened Sa/ and said, “I 
thought we might like to enjoy it once 
more this week—together.” Satisfied 
wiggles were my only answer. 

We spent all the time we wanted to on 
each and every page and when we came to 
the picture of Sal, bucket gaily swinging in 
hand, stopped momentarily as she peers 
around a huge rock we simply stopped 
until everyone had looked their fill. The 
same thing happened as we came to the 
double page showing the two families— 
Sal and the bears—all mixed up on Blue- 
berry Hill. 


In the story Sal never gets more than 
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three blueberries in her pail at any one 
time. The book ends—“And little Sal and 
her mother went down the other side of 
Blueberry Hill, picking berries all the way, 
and drove home with food to can for next 
winter—a whole pail of blueberries and 
three more besides.”’ On that day some- 
one in the group murmured, “He didn’t 
forget the three berries.” 





From One Morning in Maine 


One Morning in Maine is just as satis- 
fying, I’m sure, even though I haven’t any 
first grade to help me discover just how 
and where. 

Just as McCloskey didn’t forget how 
young blueberry pickers are often tempted 
to become blueberry eaters, in this latest 
book he didn’t forget about wishes to be 
made on first loose teeth (“It feels so dif- 
ferent to be a big girl and have a loose 
tooth . . . especially when you are chew- 


ing!, said Sal.”)° or little girls who ask 
many questions or the way in which detail 
in pictures is beloved by those young read- 
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ers who mostly “read” the illustrations. 

The younger children will delight in 
the way Sal half tells her tooth-wish and 
then manages to keep it a secret—for a 
bit. They, too, will be unhappy when the 
tooth is lost—can wishes be made on /ost 
teeth? Are dropped-out sea gull feathers 
good for making wishes? And what about 
worn-out spark plugs from an engine’s 
motor? The way Sal fixes things up not 
only for herself but also for Baby Jane— 
who far from having all her baby teeth 
yet is still further from losing any—makes 
a solidly satisfying story. 

There will be much joy shared in the 
big-sisterly attitude of Sal. Speaking of 
Jane, she says concerning an ice cream 
cone, “Hers is supposed to be vanilla so the 
drips won't spot.”* The children who need 
to know more about a happy kind of fam- 
ily living, that they respond to the people 
who understand them, that they have 
plenty of room in their lives for the fabu- 
lously fanciful as well as the every day 
factual, and that they need artists and au- 
thors who give of their best and don’t 
“draw and write down” to them, then that 
long will he hold his enviable place amofhg 
his peers—an author-illustrator whose old 
books are well beloved and fully savored 
and whose new ones are anticipated with 
delight—by teachers, librarians, parents, 


and their many, many children. 
‘Blueberries for Sal, Robert McCloskey, The 
Viking Press, New York; 1948, pp. 55 

"One Morning in Maine, Robert McCloskey, 
The Viking Press, New York: 1952, pp. 14 
*Ibid. pp. 60 








Eualuation of Methods and Deuices to 


Improve Reading Rate and Comprehension 


PAUL WITTY 


Many teachers are inquiring concern- 
ing the relationship of speed to compre- 
hension in reading. Are reading speed and 
comprehension associated closely? Is it 
possible that increase of speed in reading 
will bring a correlated increase in compre- 
hension? Is the use of a mechanical device 
desirable for improving reading ability in 
the elementary school or in the high 
school? Should corrective reading pro- 
grams depend primarily upon the use of 
devices to be employed with a relatively 
small number of practice books? What are 
the characteristics of desirable remedial 
and developmental programs? Should the 
design be similar for the two types of pro- 
grams? 


In this paper, the writer will attempt 
to offer tentative answers to these ques- 
tions. 


Speed of reading 

re Interest in increasing speed of reading 
was evident in professional literature of 
the period 1920-1930 when studies 
showed the possibility of improving speed 
of reading in relatively short periods of 
time with gains reported also in test scores 
of comprehension. In some of these re- 
ports, it was assumed that rate of reading 
was a rather general acquisition that would 
transfer widely and would affect the read- 
ing of many kinds of materials. According- 
ly, improvement in rate of reading was 
thought to influence favorably a pupil’s 
performance and his grades in many school 
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subjects. 

As the writer indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph, interest in improving rate 
of reading is by no means a new trend. For 
example, in 1921 John A. O’Brien de- 
scribed the efficiency of a reading improve- 
ment program for pupils in grades 3-8.° 
During a short training period, he suc- 
ceeded in eliciting a 56 per cent gain in 
speed of reading and a small gain, too, in 
comprehension. 

From 1925-1930, several noteworthy 
attempts were made to improve rate and 
comprehension in college classes. In the 
writer’s courses in educational psychology 
at the University of Kansas, the students 
(many of whom were teachers) considered 
the possibility of improving their own rate 
and comprehension in reading. By simple 
procedures, they observed the characteris- 
tics of eye movements in reading. For ex- 
ample, a mirror was placed on the left side 
of mimeographed pages which one student 
read silently and then aloud as another 
noted in the mirror the number of fixation 
pauses, the regressions, and the nature of 
the return sweeps of the eye from the end 
of one line to the beginning of the next 
one. Then the relationship of eye move- 
ment to efficient reading of various kinds 
of materials was discussed. Early in the 
semester all students started a reading im- 


‘Professor of Education and director of the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

“John A. O'Brien, Silent Reading. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1921, pp. 270-273. 
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provement program. They were given help 
in understanding the new vocabulary and 
the unfamiliar concepts found in instruc- 
tional materials. And they read their own 
assignments in terms of various purposes 
such as: to answer questions, to note de- 
tails, and to follow directions. Each student 
arranged to spend three 30-minute periods 
each week in reading instructional mate- 
rials. After every practice period, he made 
a summary or an outline of the materials 
read. He was encouraged to do extensive 
reading and to attempt at all times to im- 
prove his understanding as.well as his rates 
of reading. Additional practice periods 
were set aside for reading other materials. 
The results of standard and informal 
tests, given at the beginning and at the end 
of the semester, were compared. Most of 
the students made marked gains. The aver- 
age increase in rate was about 50 per cent 
during the single semester. Comprehen- 
sion, too, was favorably affected. Although 
these gains were considered important, it 
was recognized that the improvement ap- 
plied chiefly to the reading of materials in 
the field of educational psychology. It was 
suggested, therefore, that the students at- 
tempt to make further gains in other fields. 
This work was continued during the sec- 
ond semester. The students who partici- 
pated in this program gave unmistakable 
evidence of real improvement in reading 
proficiency and in their attitudes toward 
reading. This endeavor relied primarily on 
the use of books, although cards with new 
words upon them were shown in some 
classes. Discussion of the meanings of 
these words followed. 
Development of devices for 
controlling rate of reading 
Knowledge concerning the possibility 





of making improvement in speed of read- 
ing has become widely disseminated, and 
business concerns have made available de- 
vices for studying and controlling eye 
movement. In efforts to control eye move- 
ment, simple flash cards have been re- 
placed by other tachistoscopic devices of 
varying degrees of complexity. One of the 
most widely known is the metronoscope— 
a complex triple-shuttered device—which 
exposes successively three segments of 
a line of large print. Rather optimistic 
claims were set forth for this device when 
it first appeared. 

Interest in the conditioning of eye 
movements has resulted in the making of 
other types of tachistoscopic devices such 
as the Reading Accelerator, the Flash- 
meter, and the Harvard Reading Films. 
The Reading Accelerator is a device by 
which the rate of reading a page in a book 
is controlled by a shutter which is lowered 
mechanically to expose successive lines of 
print. A somewhat similar device, the 
Reading Rate Controller, was developed 
earlier. The Flashmeter is another instru- 
ment by which different kinds of materials 
may be exposed upon a screen at varying 
speeds. Films, too, have been designed to 
encourage the student to increase his speed 
of reading. In using these devices, the 
speed of exposure of different kinds of ma- 
terial may be controlled and advanced as 
progress warrants. 

The use of such instruments has be- 
come a feature of “accelerated reading pro- 
grams.” George S. Speer emphasizes the 
current demand for such programs and 
points out that although schools have for 
many years been concerned about remedial 
and developmental reading, “accelerated 
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reading has been largely neglected.” 

Accelerated reading using a variety of in- 
struments has as its main emphasis the de- 
development of more rapid and efficient 
reading, while at the same time effective 
comprehension or understanding is re- 
tained. 
Accelerated reading is not a method of 
teaching reading independent of the usual 
methods, but is an auxiliary approach used 
with those who have already acquired the 
basic skills. It is being included more and 
more as a part of the total reading program 
to aid those who are not working to the 
level of their potential capacity but who 
are not otherwise regarded as having read- 
ing problems. 

Speer points to the gradual develop- 
ment of reading instruments and he con- 
cludes: 

All the instrumental technics have dem- 
onstrated their value at all grades and age 
levels above the seventh grade. . . . The suc- 
cesses, however, have encouraged many 
teachers to extend the work to lower grade 
levels. 


Renewed interest in devices for 
controlling reading rate 


Within the past few years, magazines 
and newspapers have described again and 
again the success of programs designed to 
“accelerate reading.” And educational peri- 
odicals have contained accounts of the na- 
ture and amount of improvement associ- 
ated with the use of instruments and de- 
vices. 

Accelerated programs have proved un- 
usually successful with adult groups, as 
have other efforts to improve the efficiency 
of adults’ reading. In Business Week, 
(April 5, 1952) it is reported that a pro- 
gram of reading improvement, utilizing 
the facilities of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, resulted in attracting groups of 
business men who made unusual progress.’ 
Similarly, The Foundation for Better 
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Reading, in Chicago, has also attracted 
various groups of business men to its 
courses. According to this article, the 
Reading Laboratory in New York “has 
just finished a program for Mutual Life In- 
surance Company.” The president of Read- 
ing Laboratory is quoted as follows: 

Some clients begin reading at from 150 to 

200 words a minute. Others can do as well 

as 300 to 500. The average is about 250. 

With individual equipment each can work 

at his own pace toward the goal of 650-700 

words per minute. Some of the pupils go 

way beyond that. A Chicago lawyer set a 

Foundation record of 3,750 words.* 

Such articles illustrate the demand at 
the present time among adult groups for 
programs in reading improvement. And 
the articles reflect another fact of signific- 
ance. Most people probably adopt a way 
of reading—a congenial pace—that is far 
below the level in speed and comprehen- 
sion at which they might read with pleas- 
ure and efficiency. The gains made in pro- 
grams designed to improve reading ability 
show that this congenial pace can be great- 
ly altered by practice. Such outstanding re- 
sults as those reported in Business Week 
are indeed astonishing! Undoubtedly, ac- 
celerated reading programs have brought 
gains in speed of reading as measured by 
the tests employed. But it is well to inquire 
whether such gains are really worthwhile, 
and whether one is justified in concluding 
that phenomenal gains in rate of reading 
carry with them a correlated improvement 


George S. Speer, “Using Mechanical Devices 
Can Increase Speed of Reading,” The Nation's 
Schools, Vol. XLVIII (October, 1951), pp. 
45-48. 

“Fast Reading Courses Take Executives Back 
to School,” Business Week, April 5, 1952, pp. 
78-80. 


“Op, cit. 











in comprehension. Such a conclusion is 
sometimes drawn from these reports. 


Adjustment of speed to purpose 


The writer, in collaboration with 
David Kopel, warned against such con- 
clusions in 1939. Repeatedly, thereafter, 


he has recommended the adjustment of , 


speed to purpose and need for reading. He 
has stressed the fact that the good reader 
acquires different techniques for reading 
different kinds of materials, and is able to 
apply the techniques as they are needed. 
The poor reader, on the other hand, is 
often inefficient in making such adjust- 
ments. The writer has emphasized, too, the 
fact that reading rate is mot a single capa- 
city but an aggregate of abilities displayed 
in reading different types of materials. 
Consequently, a defensible program must 
provide diversified reading experience. 
Finally, he has pointed to the importance 
of interest, difficulty of material, and fam- 
iliarity with the concepts presented as fac- 
tors affecting both rate and comprehen- 
sion. Rate of reading, he has repeatedly 
indicated, has no value per se. 

Similar convictions have been ex- 
pressed by other investigators. For ex- 
ample, McKee writes: 

Speed in itself has no value. Every 
pupil should learn to adjust his speed of 
reading to the purpose for which he is 
reading and to the difficulty of the mate- 
rial at hand. He should have several speeds, 
each to be used as needed.® 
And Carrillo and Sheldon conclude: 

The mature reader is the adaptable, ver- 
satile reader; he should be able to adapt his 
rate of reading to the purpose with which 
he approaches the printed page, and to the 
difficulty of the material. The goal is 
understanding at an adequate level.’ 

It is clear, then, that reading rate will 


vary with the type of reading one does. 
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Therefore, one should not expect that a 
general rate of reading can be established 
which will apply in all situations. More- 
over, rate of reading may not be found to 
be as closely associated with comprehen- 
sion as we have been led to believe from 
reports in which high coefficients of cor- 
relation have been cited. 
Limitations in tests of reading 
speed and comprehension 

The coefficients of correlation between 
speed and comprehension have been af- 


‘fected by the types of materials read and 


the procedures used to measure reading 
speed and comprehension. Standard tests 
of reading speed are obviously limited to 
the particular kinds of materials covered. 
The materials included in such tests are fre- 
quently inadequate samples of the differ- 
ent kinds of materials people read or need 
to read. Moreover, the tests are sometimes 
too short to afford reliable measures of 
speed or of comprehension. A much larger 
amount of reading material is needed than 
that found in many standard tests if one is 
to measure rate of reading validly. Even 
more important is the type of material used 
in tests of reading comprehension. Obser- 
vation of this fact led Arthur E. Traxler 
to state: 

Specialists in the reading field think of 
“reading” as anything from a set of more 
or less mechanical habits to something akin 
to the “thinking” process itself. No one has 
yet been able to identify the components of 


reading comprehension. . . . Without a 
knowledge of these factors our tests of 


*Paul McKee. The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1948, p. 110. 

“Lawrence W. Carrillo and William D. Sheldon. 
“The Flexibility of Reading Rate.” The Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 43, No. 5 
(May, 1952), p. 300. 
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reading skill are mere shots in the dark.* 

One of the most obvious limitations of 
reading comprehension tests is the fact 
that they are “timed,” thus introducing the 
element of speed in the measurement of 
comprehension.” Ralph C. Preston and 
Morton Botel attempted to check the hy- 
pothesis that “when reading comprehen- 
sion is tested under ‘untimed’ conditions, 
rate and quality of reading are unrelated.” 
They utilized 32 students in a class at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

... The correlation of rate and timed 
comprehension yields the statistically sig- 
nificant coefficient of .48. The correlation 
between rate and untimed comprehension 
yields the coefficient of .20—not statistical- 
ly significant. Since untimed comprehen- 
sion is the “purer” comprehension score, 
we conclude there was little relationship 
between rate and comprehension. It is clear 
that the usual procedure for measuring 
comprehension is untenable. It errs in its 
measurement of comprehension by desig- 
nating as “comprehension” what is in 
reality partly speed.’® 
It seems, from studies such as Preston 

and Botel’s, that faulty or inadequate test- 
ing devices and procedures have led to the 
invalid conclusion that reading rate and 
comprehension are closely associated. Sev- 
eral other studies support this conclusion. 
For example, J. H. Shores and K. L. Hus- 
bands obtained data upon the reading of 
pupils in grades IV through VI. They 
found that comprehension “depended less 
upon speed than upon intelligence, pur- 
poses of the reading, difficulty of the ma- 
terial read, opportunities for verifying 
questions of comprehension, and the con- 
tinuity of the text.””* 


The use of devices 

Despite the relatively low correlations 
cited above and the limitations of teaching 
methods in some studies, it is clear that 
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most people can improve greatly their rate 
in reading as well as in their understand- 
ing of various kinds of material. How is 
improvement to be most effectively accom- 
plished? Is the use of a tachistoscope or a 
reading accelerator to be recommended? 
Let us again examine the literature which 
has contained a number of accounts of 
“speed reading” in high school and college 
classes. We have already seen that “de- 
vices” are also being recommended for use 
in the elementary school. 

In some of these reports, commercial 
tachistoscopes have been employed; in 
others, simpler approaches have been used. 
An unusual procedure is described in one 
article in which speed of reading is sought 
without “elaborate machines or expensive 
equipment.” The author asserts that “the 
only materials needed for a year’s reading 
instruction are about one hundred pages of 
relatively simple reading material, with 
one copy for each student in the class, and 
half-a-dozen file cases.” The time required 
is about two ten-minute sessions a week."* 

The drill itself is quite simple. Give the 


students about five seconds’ warning, let 
them read for a minute, ask them to count 


‘Cited by William G. Perry, Jr., and Charles P. 
Whitlock, “The Right to Read Rapidly.” The 
Atlantic, Vol. 190 (November, 1952), p. 92. 
*Frederick B. Davis, “Comprehension in Read- 
ing.” Baltimore Bulletin of Education, Vol. 
XXVIII (Jan.-Feb.), 1951, pp. 16-24. 

°Ralph C. Preston and Morton Batel, “Reading 
Comprehension Tested Under Timed and Un- 
timed Conditions.” School and Society, Vol. 
LXXIV (August 4, 1951), p. 71. 

‘17. Harlan Shores and Kenneth L. Husbands, 
“Are Fast Readers the Best Readers?” Elemen- 
tary English, 27, (January, 1950), pp. 52-57. 
Quotation from A. I. Gates, Teaching Reading, 
pamphlet published by N.E.A. 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., 1953, p. 31. 
**Joe W. Andrews, “An Approach to Speed 
Reading.” The English Journal, Vol. XLI (Sep- 
tember, 1952), pp. 251-356. 
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the words they have read, and ask them to 
report the results. They may call off the 
number of words read, estimate how much 
they understood, or raise their hands if 
they read more than a designated speed. 
Books are collected and regular class be- 
gins. This drill is repeated some fifty times 
during the year until four-fifths of the class 
have so overlearned the silent reading skill 
that they use it automatically where it is 
appropriate. 

I emphasize completely the aspect of 
speed in the early drills and encourage the 
students to ignore completely the aspect of 
understanding. I ‘insist’ from the second 
test on that all students read at least 350 
words a minute ‘whether you understand 
anything or not.’ 

This writer reports that after two 
months of such practice the class members 
will be reading at speeds varying from 250 
to 1,000 words per minute and will be 
ready to practice varying their speed. After 
the third month speed alone is seldom em- 
phasized and adaptability of speed becomes 
the important emphasis. 

A somewhat different procedure is rec- 
ommended by another teacher, Alan 
Snyder.’* It involves the use of the “flash- 
reader” —a device covering and concealing 
several lines of print. 

According to this writer, ‘“Flashreader 
training supplies variety and collects en- 
thusiasm. In conjunction with other aspects 
of the reading program it seems to justify 
the 200 minute role it plays in the produc- 
tion of rapid readers.” Perhaps the most 
important aspect is the value of the ap- 
proach in stimulating and maintaining in- 
terest. The writer of this article states “the 
motivation of the class is wooed, won, and 
held.””** 


Value of devices 
The foregoing statements illustrate re- 
ports in which claims are made for the 





value of different approaches designed to 
“accelerate reading.” These reports usually 
include enthusiastic endorsements of ma- 
chines or devices. Occasionally, one en- 
counters an experiment in which the use 
of one or more of the devices is questioned. 
Such an attitude is expressed in an article 
by George Manolakes. 

The subjects for the investigation were 
officers in the Marine Corps supply 
schools. The subjects were divided into an 
experimental and a control group. “The 
variable element within their instruction 
was the exclusion of tachistoscopic training 
from the program of the experimental 
group, and the extension of instruction in 
vocabulary and comprehension skills. . . 
Each group spent eighteen 25-minute 
training sessions on the Reading Rate Con- 
troller.”** 

The investigator reports that signific- 
ant differences were not found between 
groups in “the reduction of the number of 
fixations, the increase of the span of rec- 
ognition, the reduction of regressive move- 
ments, or reduction of the duration of fixa- 
tions.” There was a significant difference 
in reading rate at the conclusion of the 
training program but this difference 
favored the experimental group. 

This study leads one to somewhat simi- 
lar conclusions reached by Eloise B. Cason 
in an earlier investigation. Cason studied 
three groups of third grade children. One 
group was provided specially prepared ma- 
18Alan Snyder, “The Flashreader in the Reading 
Laboratory,” The English Journal, Vol. XLI 
(May, 1952), p. 269. 

Alan Snyder, op. Cit. 
1°George Manolakes, “The Effects of Tachisto- 
scopic Training in an Adult Reading Program,” 


Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXXVI 
(December, 1952), pp. 410-412. 
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terials to emphasize phrases. A second 
group received a type of training in which 
the metronoscope had an important place. 
A control group read books trom class- 


room libraries. Cason concluded: 

In the groups studied, . . . the measure- 
ments made did not show that any clear- 
cut gains were produced in the reading pro- 
cess by the reading programs stressing the 
mechanics of reading that were not secured 
by free library reading."* 

From such experiments, A. I. Gates con- 
cluded in 1947: “In general, the elaborate 
mechanical devices should be regarded as 
last resorts to be used when other methods 
have failed or when there are some tangi- 
ble reasons for selecting them at an earlier 
stage.” 

Gates has recently pointedly brought 
out another weakness in the use of devices 
to improve reading rate. 

For example, machines which expose a 
line of print in parts, such as three or four 
phrases, one after another, are recom- 
mended to increase the rate of reading. 
While such a machine may have some 
value for demonstration purposes, it 
does not really teach the pupil to read as 
he should read in a normal situation and 
forces him to learn adjustments that do not 
exist when he sits down to read a book by 
himself. Unfortunately, no book has been 
made as yet which will conveniently flash 
the phrases one after another as the me- 
chanical apparatus does. He may learn to 
read “thought units” when the machine 
forces them upon him but will read a book 
in quite another way. Another popular 
pacing machine requires the teacher or 
pupil to place a book under the metal 
covering, turn on the motor, and then try 
to keep reading the lines as a metal shutter 
moves down the page covering line after 
line. This calls for a less artificial departure 
from the natural situation than the pre- 
ceding gadget, but the same effect can be 
obtained better and with less distraction 
without the machine. All the pupil needs 

is a piece of cardboard which he himself 
moves down the page at a pace to suit his 
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ability. He can force the pace as he desires; 
he can make it faster or slower or skip back 
and repeat a line as needed. Every such de- 
vice—mechanical or other—should be ap- 
praised in terms of the extent to which it 
introduces artificial factors, distorts the 
natural process, lacks proper flexibility and 
adaptability to the reader's needs.** 
Mechanical devices in the high school 
We have seen the results of studies 
which have led authorities in reading to 
question the use of mechanical devices in 
the elementary school. The situation is 
similar in the high school. But here, pupils 
may derive value from the enhanced inter- 
est resulting from the introduction of de- 
vices such as the Reading Accelerator or 
the Reading Rate Controller. That such de- 
vices are necessary for conducting a suc- 
cessful program has yet to be demon- 
strated. However, at the high school and 
college levels, they may become a factor, 
if judiciously used, in fostering interest and 
zeal for learning.'” It is clear, however, 
that at every level of instruction the chief 
requirements for effective reading are: 
careful diagnosis of each student, a variety 
of books and reading experiences, high 
motivation, and sufficient time to enable 
the student to develop skills in reading ac- 
cording to his most pressing needs. Many 
students will of course require exercises to 
increase their speed of reading different 
kinds of materials. The aim of this en- 
deavor should not be to develop a rapid 
general rate of reading but rather a ca- 
'SEloise B. Cason, Mechanical Methods for In- 
creasing the Speed of Reading, Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 878. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943, p. 67. 
'* Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., (3rd Ed.) 
1947, p. 354. | 
‘SArthur I. Gates, Teaching Reading. Op. cit., 
p. 26. 
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pacity to adjust the method of reading to 
meet different demands. The objectives for 
pupils will vary with the types of materials 
to be read as well as with individual dif- 
ferences. 


Developmental programs for elementary 
and secondary schools 


There is a tendency to offer two types 
of reading opportunities in superior high 
schools as well as in the upper elementary 
grades and junior high school. The first is 
remedial. It is probable that increased 
numbers of remedial programs will be 
initiated to care for the large numbers of 
young people who in recent years have 
been taught in classes of exceedingly high 
enrollments. But there is need also for 
junior and senior high schools to continue 
instruction and offer developmental pro- 
grams in reading. In these programs, every 
teacher will study the reading problem and 
will stress the special reading skills neces- 
sary in each subject field. 

The crucial 
these reading programs. A good program 
necessitates: (a) definite objectives, (b) 


needs are similar in all 


study of pupils’ needs and their reading 
status, and (c) the provision of abundant 
reading experience to establish the neces- 
sary and varied reading skills. Many upper 
grade elementary school pupils will re- 
quire additional special help in reading. 
This help can best be given by use of ap- 
propriate books and practice materials. 
There will be, of course, attention to rate 
of reading, but the aim will not be to de- 
velop a general rapid reading rate. Instead, 
it will be to help children read more rapid- 
ly and effectively different kinds of mate- 
rials. Obviously, a wide variety of reading 
experience is needed—not the limited 
practice associated merely with machines 
or devices and an additional small amount 
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of drill material. In all reading programs, 
attention should be given to fostering en- 
joyment of reading. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, books and materials on various 
topics and on various levels of difficulty 
are needed to extend and enrich children’s 
interests. 

The record made of each pupil's pro- 
gress should reflect the aims of a soundly 
conceived developmental program. The re- 
cording should include similar points for 
the remedial as well as for the larger de- 
velopmental approach. In these record 
forms provision should be made for enter- 
ing facts regarding the pupil’s progress in 
developing habits and skills, judged by 
periodic testing and observation to supple- 
ment test data. His improvement in read- 
ing habits and tastes may be further re- 
vealed by observation concerning the na- 
ture and amount of his reading in and out 
of school. Additional ratings and judg- 
ments concerning recreation, personality 
change, and attitudes will reflect the con- 
tribution that improved reading, in associa- 
tion with other factors, has made to his 
growth. Finally, the student’s own evalu- 
ation as well as the reports of parents will 
disclose other gains. 

In these ways the teacher can estimate 
the extent to which the reading program is 
actually affecting pupils’ lives. When such 
an approach is widely followed, children 
will come to enjoy the act of reading as 
well as the results. Accordingly, more ef- 
ficient reading will transpire, and happier, 
better adjusted boys and girls will be found 
in our schools. 


'*Paul Witty, Theodore Stolarz, and William 
Cooper. “Some Results of a Remedial Reading 
Program for College Students.” School and So- 
ciety, Vol. LXXVI (Dec. 13, 1952), pp. 376- 
380. 












In a brief report of this nature I can do 
no more than present what seem to be 
contemporary trends in the teaching of 
grammar, with some specific illustrations 
which have come to my attention. This is 
not the report of a survey, nor do my con- 
clusions rest upon any considerable body 
of collected facts. On the other hand, the 
similarity of textbooks, workbooks, syl- 
labi, and programs of study to each other 
lends weight to the assumption that a 
limited sampling may give returns not 
greatly different from those of larger 
coverage. 

The first essential statement is that the 
teaching of grammar as a part of English 
instruction in elementary and high schools 
has not changed greatly in the last ten 
years and shows no sign at the moment of 
rapid change in the years immediately 
ahead. Such research as has been done by 
Professor Fries* and others to elaborate a 
new and more scientifically based scheme 
of grammar than is now current has made 
almost no impression on the schools and is 
not yet evident in the more progressive 
textbooks. Parallel with our adherence to 
the English system of weights and meas- 
ures, despite the more scientific foundation 
of the metric system, is our cleavage to the 
traditional terms of English grammar. I 
find no evidence at the moment of any 
tendency to change from the traditional 
nomenclature or to substitute a new 
scheme of grammar in the elementary and 
secondary schools of the country. 


My second essential observation is that 
with the continuance of the traditional 
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scheme of grammar, there is an earnest ef- 
fort at all levels to discover the most pro- 
ductive uses of grammar in teaching the 
English language and the development of 
improved methods to make grammar an 
effective tool of the language arts. 
Throughout the nation the leaders among 
teachers of English are urging a shift in 
point of view toward grammar from what 
may be called the “subject” position to 
what may be called the “tool” position. 
Neither term is exactly accurate, but this is 
as close as I can come to a descriptive dis- 
tinction between them. The subject posi- 
tion is essentially this: grammar, the study 
of the organization of English, is a subject 
to be learned by all students because it is 
worth while in itself, it is a traditional part 
of the instruction of youth, and it is the 
means to secure the desirable ends of cor- 
rect and fluent speech, correct usage in 
composition, and generally improved use 
of the English language. Therefore, gram- 
mar must be taught early in the education- 
al scheme, it must be given a great deal of 
time, and it must be frequently reviewed. 
Knowledge of grammar in this view is the 
basic element in good English teaching. 
Most textbooks and many courses of study 
are constructed from this point of view. 
It is probable that the majority of English 
teachers today are basing their language 


1An address at the NCTE convention, Los 
Angeles, November 27, 1953. 

*Director of the Program of Integrated Studies, 
University of Wisconsin; author of Teaching 
English Usage; editor of the “America Reads” 
series. 

°C. C. Fries, The Structure of English (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1952). 
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arts work on this view of grammar. 

The tool position considers grammar 
in a very different light. Grammar is the 
organization of knowledge about English, 
it is true, but this organization is useful 
only in the context of the actual use of the 
language in writing and speaking. Gram- 
mar as such has no intrinsic value, at least 
for children; it is of almost no value in 
teaching habits of correct use in speech 
and writing, and it only gradually assumes 
value as the student matures to the point 
where he can make use of generalized ex- 
perience to apply to particular situations. 
Those who advocate teaching grammar 
from the tool position emphasize principles 
such as these: 


1. Postpone grammar instruction to the 
point where it can really become useful to 
the student. Too much grammar is com- 
monly taught too early. 

2. Teach a few concepts at a time, slow- 
ly and thoroughly. 

3. Emphasize those elements of gram- 
mat which lead to improved sentence 
structure, namely, effective use and place- 
ment of modifiers; use of phrasal modifiers 
and apposition; the use of subordination to 
create a more condensed style. 

4. Teach correctness in specific situa- 
tions, and use grammar as the explanation 
of, rather than the means toward, greater 
correctness. 

Some of the most recent courses of study 
present a development of grammar ac- 
cording to the foregoing principles, but as 
yet there are no textbooks founded upon 
the “tool” attitude toward grammar. 


Grammar in grades I through VI 


Not so many years ago instruction in 
formal grammar began in the third or 
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fourth year of school and was diligently 
pursued through the remaining grades of 
what was then called “the grammar 
school.” Today instruction in the organiza- 
tion of the English sentence may still begin 
as early as the fourth grade but tends more 
and more to be deferred to sixth or even 
seventh grade. There are two sound rea- 
sons for this shift in grade placement, 
which should not in any sense be con- 
sidered a slackening of standards. The first 
reason is that teaching grammatical termi- 
nology and organization to young children 
is a wasteful procedure. They may mem- 
orize the terms, but the material has almost 
no functional use for them and is therefore 
rapidly forgotten. The second reason is 
that the highly integrated pattern of mod- 
ern elementary education provides so many 
practical uses for English in speech and 
writing that children advance rapidly in 
these skills, actually gaining greater pro- 
gress than before because of the time freed 
from formal grammar. 

The important trend that we can note, 
therefore, is the postponement in the cur- 
riculum of the study of the structure of 
English to approximately the seventh 
grade. This means that in the elementary 
school the child learns and practices the 
forms and conventions of spoken and 
written English, and he applies these to 
many practical uses of speech and writing. 
Fairly early he may learn and use the 
term “sentence.” But he learns no defini- 
tions and makes no analysis of the Eng- 
lish sentence through the sixth year of 
school. The ability of children so taught 
to use English fluently and correctly can 
be observed by visitors to a school in which 
the use of English has replaced formal 
study of grammar. Thirty years ago an in- 
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vestigator made a study of the result of 
grammar teaching in the elementary 
schools and presented his conclusions in 
School and Society. He said, “We may 
therefore be justified in the conclusion that 
time spent upon formal grammar in the 
elementary school is wasted as far as the 
majority of students is concerned.” It has 
taken a long time for this observation to 
be received, but progressive teachers the 
country over are coming more and more 
now to agree with this conclusion. 
Grammar in the Junior High 
School years 

While there is no magic in the number 
seven, the organization of our public sys- 
tem of education is such that most chil- 
dren experience a change of form and pace 
in their education at the seventh grade 
and are therefore mentally alerted to new 
types of study. The average child has 
reached a point of maturity at which some 
analysis of the structure of English may be 
profitably undertaken. The mistake com- 
monly made, and perpetuated by the text- 
books, is that the pupil in the seventh 
grade is ready for a total analysis of the 
grammar of English. Because of this tend- 
ency to teach too much grammar too fast, 
pupils build up resistance and resentment 
which characterize their attitude toward 
grammar throughout high school. To 
avoid such attitudes and to make grammar 
a profitable part of the learning experience 
in the junior high school, teachers who 
share the tool attitude toward grammar 
develop programs which teach a few prin- 
ciples slowly and thoroughly. I quote from 
the curriculum of a university high school: 

7th grade-—Fundamentals taught stress sen- 


tence sense: the recognition of completeness of 
simple sentences, the noun and verb, the con- 
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cept of subject and predicate. 

8th grade—Continued work is done with 
subject and predicate. The following parts of 
speech are studied: pronoun, adjective, adverb, 
and prepositional phrase. 

9th grade.—This level adds simple kinds of 
subordination, adverb clauses and some kinds of 
adjective clauses; it adds the uses of noun and 
pronoun as subject, direct object, and object of 
preposition. 

(Note that work with sentence sense runs 
through grades 7-12, at gradually increasing 
levels of maturity, and that it is used to promote 
growth in the ability to handle sentence patterns 
in student writing. Grammar study is therefore 
cumulative, with old concepts reinforced and 
new ones added gradually as the students ma- 
ture. )* 


Reports of similarly planned cumula- 
tive programs of grammar come in from 
many parts of the country. 


Grammar in the Senior High School 

Although much of the grammar in- 
struction at the high school level treads 
the traditional path of the subject-minded 
teacher, there are interesting and exciting 
developments in the improved use of 
grammar in many parts of our country. I 
shall refer specifically to two: one from 
Kansas and one from Iowa. 

Miss Lucile Hildinger, of Wichita, 
Kansas, long a leader in her state and in 
the NCTE, has developed a program of 
grammar study for the Wichita high 
schools which exhibits very clearly the tool 
point of view regarding grammar. I want 
to quote from the excellent introduction 
to this course of study: 

If it is true that we are teaching grammar to 
enable us to express ourselves more clearly, then 


‘From an unpublished mimeographed statement 
(Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin High School, Octo- 
ber 8, 1953). 

"See Robert C. Pooley, “Forever Grammar,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, No. 138, February, 1946, 
pp. 45-49. , 








it follows that grammar should be taught in the 

context of communication. This means that the 

student will use his own ideas and will put lan- 
guage together to express what he wishes to say 

according to the principles which we think im- 

portant for using the English language. Gram- 

mar then becomes a problem in synthesis; it 
concerns itself with analysis of other people's 
writing in a minor way only. 

Six underlying principles have guided the 
arrangement of this material: 

1. Teach all principles inductively. 

2. Apply each grammatical exercise immediate- 
ly to a practical language situation. 

3. Teach and reteach the fundamentals of sen- 
tence structure by having students build 
sentences, only occasionally by having them 
analyze sentences. 

4. Remember that only a small number of terms 
are needed for the intelligent discussion of 
sentences. {Twelve are listed. | 

5. Teach the fine points of structure only to ad- 
vanced classes and to especially bright 
students. 

6. Assign much practice in writing.’ 


In the description of this program and 
its principles one emphasis stands out 
above all others. It is the emphasis upon 
the inseparable relationship between gram- 
mar and the constructive writing of the 
student. Each of these six principles states 
in one form or another the basic concept 
of this approach to grammar: that gram- 
mar is the analysis of what one does with 
words and forms as he constructs English 
sentences and that in the construction of 
such sentences, and in the improvement of 
such sentences, lie the defense of and the 
basis for the teaching of grammar. 

Another recent contribution carries the 
tool approach to grammar further by 
setting forth in specific illustration the 
uses of grammatical concepts to develop 
and improve the written sentences of stu- 
dents in junior and senior high schools. 
Published under the title Using Grammar 
To Improve Writing, this bulletin is 
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written to establish and illustrate the 
fundamental principle that “any specific 
item of grammar should be taught when 
and where it is needed for a specific pur- 
pose.” The introduction discusses the re- 
lationship between formal grammar and 
useful grammar and concludes with the 
words: “The area of greatest usefulness 
for grammar in the schools is perhaps the 
improvement of writing through skillful 
sentence-carpentry.” The contents of the 
bulletin then take up in turn seventeen 
grammatical elements, breaking each 
down into specific statements of the use 
of a grammatical idea for the improvement 
of a sentence skill. For example, under the 
heading “Adjective Phrases” the first 
working statement is, “Adjective phrases 
may save words, taking the place of adjec- 
tive clauses: The book which is lying on 
the shelf belongs to my brother: (Im- 
proved) The book on the shelf belongs 
to my brother.” 

In similar manner, fifty-one gram- 
matical ideas are presented and illus- 
trated by pairs of sentences. 

The fundamental position of this bul- 
letin is that grammar should be taught to 
improve sentence structure by specific 
writing situations. In this respect the bul- 
letin will be a valuable aid to teachers who 
want to use grammar as a tool to writing. 
It is deficient, however, in the first prin- 
ciple of the Kansas report, that gram- 
matical principles should be derived in- 
ductively. In the Iowa bulletin the gram- 
‘Lucile Hildinger, chairman, Wichita High 
School East, Wichita, Kan., unpublished course 
of study in English, section on grammar. 
“Norman C. Stageberg and Ruth Goodrich, Us- 
ing Grammar To Improve Writing (“Educa- 


tional Service Publications”) (Cedar Falls: 
Iowa State Teachers College, June, 1953). 
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matical principles are assumed in advance. 
The student does not derive them from ex- 
perience. A combination of the two teach- 
ing concepts, first, that students derive the 
principles of grammatical structure by ob- 
servation of how they construct sentences 
for certain purposes of communication 
and, second, that they apply these prin- 
ciples to the correction and improvement 
of their own sentences, seems to be the de- 
sirable approach to the use of grammar at 
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the high school level. 

In conclusion, we can observe that al- 
though change in the teaching of gram- 
mar is slow and the adoption of a com- 
pletely new scheme of organization not 
likely in the near future, still the trends to- 
day are hopeful in their emphasis upon the 
application of grammar to English sen- 
tence structure and in the stimulating 
teaching materials now appearing to carry 
out this emphasis. 


Putting Magic in Creative 
Springtime Writings 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS’ 


Once upon a time—way back in 1954 
—the optimistic elementary teacher glibly 
made the assignment “Tomorrow, write a 
story or a poem” . . . with exactly as little 
motivation as was contained in the com- 
mand to write. Small wonder that many 
such embryo writers voiced the sentiment 
of the problem child who “ain’t got 
nothin’ to write about.” Indeed, even older 
folk may well have despaired when con- 
fronted with a similar chore. 

How, then, may the ordinary teacher 
create within others the “spark” from 
which will flow extraordinary results? A 
well known truism is that neither written 
nor oral expression may issue from a vacu- 
um; the author—young or old—must be 
full of his subject before he can set pen 
to paper. 

The steps in any creative writing ac- 
tivity are (1) the planning or gaining 
of ideas; (2) making those ideas become 
part of one’s personality, and (3) giving 
words to thoughts and thus portraying 


them in the reader’s language. A last stage, 
of course, is (4) determining how well the 
job was done. 


Gaining ideas 

The first step is the acquisition of im- 
pressions through the senses. The child 
sees, feels, and hears. He observes and 
listens. 

In the theme of SPRINGTIME, for 
example, pupils are encouraged to “look- 
see.” They are made alert to changes in 
Nature at this season. Pictures, stories, 
poems, and firsthand experiences help chil- 
dren to become vocal on activities that they 
associate with this time of year. Signs and 
symbols of Spring days grace the classroom 
as pictorial material and various science 
displays in the form of plant life are ex- 
hibited. 

Oral communication functions in the 
several opportunities to describe objects 
brought to school: seen and heard on the 


‘School District of Bensalen Township, Corn- 
wells Heights, Pennsylvania. 
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farm, the walk in the park or vacant lot; 
and the fishing trip with Dad. Story-telling 
forms part of the orientation. Even the 
youngest should try to (1) tell something 
others will enjoy; (2) listen politely and 
ask questions only after the speaker is fin- 
ished, and (3) speak clearly. Older pupils 
may use these questions as guides to good 
performance: 

(a) Can I talk interestingly on my 
topic for at least one or two min- 
utes? 

Do I speak so everyone may hear 
me? 

Can I stand before the class with- 
out leaning? 

Do I have something to use as il- 
lustration? 

(e) Did I begin and end well? 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 


Organizing ideas 

The child assimilates what he absorbs 
from his physical environment. These ex- 
periences go through the magic of his in- 
dividuality and thus become his own, in 
the sense that what was seen, heard, or felt 
is interpreted in the light of one’s particu- 
lar circumstances. Hence the child’s ex- 
pression is creative, even though he builds 
from the ideas of others. No two people 
have exactly the same backgrounds; there- 
fore no two would bring exactly the same 
contribution to a given writing explora- 
tion. 

One good technique for getting pupils 
to organize their ideas on a subject is to 
put the title of a topic, such as baseball, 
on a large paper or bulletin board. Under 
this, the teacher writes all the words that 
come to children’s minds in connection 
with the topic at hand. Under “Baseball,” 
we may visualize a large vocabulary of 
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words such as: 
mitt inning glove out 
fielder homerun bat strikes, etc. 


Having such a list placed before the 
class not only stimulates their thinking, 
but takes care of a great many spelling dif- 
ficulties, once the writing begins. 

Developing a taste for words is some- 
thing that most individuals need to acquire 
—only a few children seem to have a nat- 
ural “flare for words.” In preparing chil- 
dren to write, the teacher is in a key posi- 
tion to help boys and girls gain in vocabu- 
lary building. For example, an oak tree in 
the school yard has suddenly taken on its 
Spring foliage. Talk about picture words 
that describe the tree, and first thing you 
know, your chalk board will boast such 
picturesque speech as: 

velvety green 

The tree blooms with leaves 
fresh Spring green 

tender yellow-green shoots 
leaves waving in Spring breezes 
lacy shadows of new green 

These and related practice sessions will 
do a great deal to orient pupils for a given 
creative writing experience. 


Expressing ideas 

After the individual has thus or- 
ganized his thinking he is able to perform 
the third step—that of writing. Naturally, 
the child’s background of experience and 
his physical and social maturation will be 
reflected in the steps in this cycle. Like a 
three-legged stool, each activity of oral or 
written communication rests upon a pre- 
vious phase or part of one’s total language 
development. 

“The doing” represents the release of 
creative expression. During this time the 











teacher makes herself helpful as she circu- 
lates among the pupils. They are free to 
ask the spelling of words or sentence con- 
struction, punctuation, or what-have-you. 
The children have been led from experi- 
ence—to spoken language—to pictures— 
and finally—to symbols. In other words, 
pupils have had experiences—both real 
and vicarious. Now they are ready for ex- 
pression which should be a satisfying ac- 
tivity, never a frustrating one. 

What form shall the writing take? 
This depends partially upon the maturity 
level of the participants . . . beginners 
often depend on the teacher to act as 
scribe. The more capable primary pupils 
and most intermediate grade children do 
their own writing. 

Nor must everyone be compelled to 
follow a set pattern. Some children like to 
use a Starter sentence such as “I like 
Springtime because,” or “Springtime re- 
minds me of” .. . . Others may prefer to 
write letters to friends in distant places and 
tell of the season in their own locality. Ex- 
perimentation with a simple song or with 
poetry is fun for certain imaginative chil- 
dren. Labeling pictures and writing reports 
is a type of creative activity that may easily 
be overlooked or erroneously cast aside as 
being “non-creative.” 

Along with a choice of form, it is a 
splendid idea to allow children to select the 
type of paper they prefer. Some like lines; 
some desire unlined paper. Even the size of 
a large or a small sheet is important in 
furnishing optimum stimulus. Occasionally 
a child likes a huge sheet of “butcher 
paper” to spread in front of him on a table 
or the floor. 

So, all possible help is offered as the 
creative writing advances and the good is 
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observed as the teacher comments to the 
different individuals. Punctuation and 
usage are interpreted to meet the needs of 
the grade level; the sixth grade pupil 
would be expected to observe more tech- 
niques in form than would the seven-year- 
old in grade two or three. Content is ap- 
praised, likewise. At upper levels, parts of 
speech might be mentioned, functionally, 
as “This verb is a good action word... 
Your adjectives give a clear picture... 
The capitalization is correct here.” Accen- 
tuate the positive is a sound procedure 
throughout. Over-emphasis on trivia is 
most discouraging to young authors. 
Taking inventory 

The various expressions on SPRING- 
TIME having been prepared, the time 
comes to assemble the contributions. Some 
of the children may wish to report to the 
class; shy pupils may not want to share 
their work and they are not pressured. In 
still other instances, the teacher may point 
out an effective sentence or descriptive 
words. Refinement of certain passages may 
be attempted, as a prelude to re-copying 
into final form as for the school news- 
paper. There should be an exchange of 
ideas and a sense of contribution as the 
splendid give-and-take attitude prevails. 

Allow plenty of time for this “im- 
provement period” so that the process be- 
comes less and less a series of criticisms and 
more and more an opportunity to grow. 
Pupils may help each other with spelling 
corrections and with choice of wording. 
No one takes offense at being a learner, 
because he also has opportunity to teach. 
Above all, everyone must be made to feel 
that each one’s bit is as important as any- 
one else’s, and sometimes a good deal 
more so. 








A Robert Louis Stevenson Bulletin Board 





LouIsE HovpE MORTENSEN’ 


One of the most vivid memories which 
I brought back from the Third National 
Conference of Unesco held at Hunter Col- 
lege in 1952 is the memory of a Robert 
Louis Stevenson Bulletin Board at Hunter 
Model School. It was a large board, 4 by 5 
feet or thereabout, hung in the corridor di- 
rectly next to the entrance to an English 
classroom. 

Completely covered with colorful pic- 
tures, every inch of the board brought out 
something about Stevenson’s real life and 
his literary lives. Pictures of Edinburgh 
where he had grown up, several pictures of 
the beautiful Pacific Island which was his 
home, and illustrations from his books told 
the whole story. John Singer Sargent’s por- 
trait of Stevenson in his velvet coat, with 
his kind dreamy brown eyes, seemed to 
speak out from the past. 

I can still feel the Robert Louis Steven- 
son aura about that section of the corri- 
dor at Hunter Model School. His gentle 
spirit seemed to bless the place. The 
Unesco Conference theme was world un- 
derstanding, something which Stevenson 
in his daily life, the short years from 1850 
to 1894, knew by instinct. Beloved by the 
Polynesians for his gentle, kind friendship, 
he was a true ambassador of goodwill. 
What a contrast to death-dealing rays from 
explosive bombs. J. C. Furnas’ Voyage to 
Windward (1951) and Joseph W. Elli- 
son’s Tusitala of the South Seas are good 
background books for teachers. 





If a teacher could collect such pictures 
about Robert Burns, Charles Dickens, 
Whittier, Longfellow, and other beloved 
authors, a weekly “Author’s Story” might 
be pictured for each of the thirty-six weeks 
of the school year. 

Concentration on just one author for 
a week makes more of an impression than 
having too many authors on one board. 


To R. L. S. 


(Robert Louis Stevenson called his cottage 
Skerryvore after a beautiful lighthouse built by 
his father and uncles who were all lighthouse 
engineers on the rocky coast of Scotland.) 
Dear R. L. S., the lamp you lit 
Is shining, and because of it 
We steer our course and miss the rocks 
Of gloom where boding darkness mocks. 
From your high tower the beacon light 
Shines out across the waves at night, 
Far out across the stormy seas 
Of sorrow and of dread disease. 


The hayloft and the garden flowers 
You loved so much are just like ours, 
For they, though many miles apart, 
Fit the description in my heart 
When I, a little child like you, 
Climbed in a tree to see the view, 
Or when I played upon the stair 
Like other children everywhere. 


The home you christened Skerryvore 

Is like a lighthouse even more 

Than if it had been built of stone, 

For we have made your words our own, 
And many hearts are full of joy 

Because you were a happy boy. 


Louise Hovde Mortensen 


*Des Moines, Iowa. 










Introduction 

The communication arts—speaking, 
listening, reading, writing, and expressive 
movement in gesture—permit man to 
convey his ideas, feelings, and attitudes to 
his fellowman. Listening and reading may 
be considered of a receptive nature, while 
speaking and writing are expressive. In 
order to achieve adequate personal adjust- 
ment a child must be proficient in all four. 

Rather recently considerable emphasis 
is granted to the psychological and socio- 
logical importance of adequate communi- 
cation skill in accepting one’s role in so- 
ciety. Reading and writing have always 
been basic areas of learning in our schools; 
currently speaking and listening are being 
recognized as vital to the total learning 
process. Children have some experience 
with two aspects of communication before 
they come to school: speaking and listen- 
ing. It is on these that the teacher must 
first rely for introduction of the other 
skills. While she is providing the variety 
of experience necessary for learning to 
read and write, the teacher must also be 
helping the child to perfect his oral and 
auditory skills. Soon all four of the basic 
areas of communication can be developed 
simultaneously with special emphasis and 
assistance to meet individual needs. It is 
with the four-fold emphasis that many cur- 
rent classes in high schools and colleges 
entitled “Communications” are concerned. 


Learning the skill of listening 


In helping the pupil learn to listen, the 
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teacher has two major problems: one, she 
must help the child to listen, to con- 
centrate, to sustain attention, to select the 
major ideas in a wealth of spoken lan- 
guage, and then to retain what is heard and 
integrate the experience into the total pat- 
tern of learning. Secondly, the teacher 
must help the pupil to discriminate, to 
establish standards for judging the endless 
sound that impinges on his consciousness. 
How much concentrated attention should 
one grant to all that goes on around one? 
Should not listening, like reading, be se- 
lective? Are not some things more worthy 
of sustained attention than are others? 
Cannot one learn cursory listening as well 
as cursory reading? Since the development 
of electronic devices has extended the great 
area of listening and since just hearing is 
not enough, the significance of the listen- 
er’s role has been recognized. In order to 
assure the listener’s attention, consideration 
has been given to the listener’s activity. 
While important to the advertisers who de- 
pend on these avenues of communication, 
its real significance is for the educator. 

Teachers have an obligation, then, to 
help pupils use the new media of commu- 
nication proficiently. Children must select 
what they listen to with care and follow 
their listening with appropriate action. 
Examples of audio-visual media for 
teaching how to listen 

The recording is especially useful to 
the teacher, for it allows her an opportu- 


‘Chairman, Department of Educational Psy- 
chology, University of Utah. 
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nity to pre-audit for content and then as- 
sign specific questions. Recordings also al- 
low replaying to clarify some points and 
emphasize others. While it does not allow 
for either preview or review the radio is 
also an aid in listening projects. 

The motion picture and television, too, 
can offer excellent listening exercises. The 
factor of sight may distract from attentive 
listening, or it may serve to re-enforce 
what is heard. 

Person-to-person listening: Children 
should also learn to respect the speech of 
their peers; hence, it is wise to follow such 
listening experiences with story telling and 
speech making by members of the class so 
that the children may grant attention to 
their companions. 

Group listening often provides incen- 
tive for critical attention, followed by live- 
ly discussion and comparison of ideas and 


information. Sometimes a group of adults 
may listen to such prominent radio series 
as “The American Forum of the Air,” or 
“The American Town Meeting of the 
Air,” or the TV series, “Chronoscope” or 


“See it Now” and similar discussion and 
forum programs devoted to contemporary 
affairs. A group seriously interested in the 
improvement of listening techniques and 
analyses of content may wish to engage in 
simulated broadcasts of their own to try 
their skill in oral communication and lis- 
tening. 
Learning to communicate orally 

An examination of current objectives 
in the communicative skills indicates re- 
newed emphasis on oral speaking as well 
as on listening. A child learns to read those 
words first which he has used in his own 
speech; thus speaking provides a_back- 
ground for learning to recognize words or 
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to comprehend meaning of paragraphs. 
When a wide margin exists between the 
books a pupil is attempting to use and the 
language he listens to or speaks himself, 
there is likely to be failure and frustration. 
By creating a variety of social situations 
and audio-visual materials the teacher stim- 
ulates her pupils to exchange thoughts and 
ideas and thus acquire communicative 
skills in a functional setting. 

Oral expression is prerequisite to writ- 
ten expression: The conversations requir- 
ing oral expression are related to real 
things such as toys, pets, home, and school. 
Children enjoy bringing their favorite ob- 
jects to school and telling their friends 
about them. A pet garter snake, for in- 
stance, may become the center of interest 
and conversation for several weeks. The 
owner tells where he found it, another boy 
tells what it will eat, another child tells 
where it should be put, another that he has 
seen other snakes like it in his garden. The 
teacher may well have the opportunity to 
introduce a story about snakes. The young- 
sters and the teacher then undertake a class 
story about their snake, the children pro- 
viding the continuity, the teacher writing 
it down, and later, the class and the teacher 
reading it aloud. 

It may be dangerous to place too much 
emphasis upon language techniques until 
the desire for oral communication is well 
established. Radio, movies, television, and 
recordings, as well as the story telling and 
reading by the teacher all provide a stand- 
ard of speech which the youngsters will 
imitate. Special recordings are also avail- 
able to illustrate regional pronunciations 
and voice usage for special study. 

The various recording devices are 
splendid for allowing students the often 
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shocking experience of hearing them- 
selves! Pupils may be allowed to hear 
themselves informally in conversation, 
reading a story, making a speech, and en- 
gaging in a discussion. Nothing makes ex- 
cessive rate more apparent than a record- 
ing of rapid speech. Slovenly and faulty 
pronunciation shows up readily, too. Re- 
cordings also offer great assistance in in- 
terpretative reading and acting, especially 
for advanced students who wish to perfect 
timing, inflection, pitch, and so on. 

Film strips can also offer motivation 
and data for speech. For instance, “Those 
Untrained Tongues,” available through 
the Society for Visual Education, presents 
the problems and solutions in speech cor- 
rection. Imagination and humor are used 
in the presentation. 


Learning to read 

The importance of experience as a 
foundation for learning to read. The im- 
portance of reading in extending and en- 
riching the experience of children, in de- 
veloping understandings, attitudes, and in- 
terests, and in developing powers of com- 
prehension of what is read with critical 
judgment leads to serious consideration of 
the potential values of audio-visual mate- 
rials. Let us consider in more detail some 
of these materials which provide essential 
experience. 

The “experience (or cooperative) 
story” is a familiar composition to the 
teacher of young children because by 
means of it she is able to develop a readi- 
ness for the more abstract form of reading 
found in the textbook. The experience 
story which grows primarily out of the ex- 
cursion provides a connecting link which 
relates the reading in books with experi- 
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ences in life. Herein, then, lies the inesti- 
mable value of the excursion as an aid to 
learning how to read. After children visit 
the school library, school offices, boiler 
room, store room,—all within the school 
building itself, they return to their home- 
room eager to have the teacher write down 
what they have seen. 

Charts as reading helps to the teacher: 
Some teachers think charts are so import- 
ant in teaching beginning reading that 
they use them exclusively, while other 
teachers use them only as a supplement to 
or a preparation for book reading. In either 
case, charts built from youthful experiences 
do have the advantage of meaningful con- 
tent because they are prepared as a creative 
activity and are based on familar concepts 
and vocabulary. Stories are composed by 
the children about their common experi- 
ences and when they are put together in 
chart form they have an effective interest- 
appeal to children. 

Concrete objects as an aid in learning 
to read. The equipment of the classroom, 
the use of concrete materials, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the school room are all 
conducive to creating a favorable atmos- 
phere for communication. Valuable are 
ample bulletin board space, a pleasant and 
inviting browsing corner, display shelves, 
and a folding screen so that individuals or 
groups may find seclusion. A‘ lively mov- 
ing object in the classroom commands at- 
tention and provides a vivid experience as 
the basis for reading activities. A canary 
bird invites discussion on what he should 
be named, on the safest place he can be 
put, or on the best place to keep his food. 
The teacher transfers these ideas to the 
blackboard or a chart where they can be 
read and re-read. A wise teacher will take 
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advantage of the natural interests indi- 
cated by these objects which children bring 
to school. Whereever possible she will in- 
troduce stories, verses, films, and pictures 
concerned with these expressed interests. 

Bulletin boards. Closely associated 
with charts and objects, bulletin boards are 
commonly used to display such typical 
reading materials as records of observation, 
greetings, or plans for special occasions. 
To establish the habit of looking at the 
bulletin board and acting upon what they 
find there, pupils are directed to observe 
charts on the bulletin board. Pictures and 
stories related to classwork may be posted 
for all to enjoy. 

Posters as reading (visual) materials. 
While the suggestions given for charts and 
bulletin boards apply to posters, one or 
two specific uses of posters may be appro- 
priate here. One teacher displayed an ani- 
mal silhouette border around her room. 
These silhouettes were cut from paper by 
the children and just below them the teach- 
er placed strips of paper bearing the names 
of the animals. To supplement this proce- 
dure a group of carefully selected animal 
pictures were placed along the blackboard 
edge to which the pupils matched cor- 
responding words.” 

Following a discussion of cleanliness 
in another classroom a permanent list of 
suggestions was made into the form of a 
poster.” The pupils soon recognized such 
phrases as “Scrub your Teeth,” “Take a 
Bath More Than Once a Week,” and 
“Clean Your Fingernails.” 

Use of maps in developing reading 
skills, Although formal map study is gen- 
erally not begun until the preadolescent 
period teachers have found that younger 
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children can begin with the interpretation 
of map symbols. The legends on the home, 
neighborhood, and county map can be ob- 
served and discussed until an association is 
made between map symbol and word. The ~ 
renewed emphasis upon relationships in 
the community will stimulate further in- 
terest in local maps. Children make and 
label maps to indicate the locale of the 
school, the church, and so on, in their 
town. 


The unprojected picture as an aid to 
reading experience. Unprojected pictures 
are among the.best of materials for enrich- 
ing language arts experiences. Most fre- 
quently unprojected pictures are used to 
stimulate conversation. The preliminary 
discussion of a picture may be followed by 
an experience in reading and writing. This 
often takes the form of a picture chart. 
After pupils select a good name or title 
for the picture, picture words are chosen to 
describe the scenes. The pupils can then 
easily be guided into telling a story about 
the picture. Three or four sentences are 
written on the blackboard by the teacher as 
they are dictated by the pupil. Most of 
these words will soon be encountered in 
reading books. 

It is common practice to place pictures 
on bulletin boards, the blackboard tray, or 
as a border, and to print captions by them. 
After a week of seeing the pictures and 
words together blank sheets of paper may 
be pinned loosely over the pictures. If a 
pupil does not recognize the word describ- 
ing the picture he may look underneath to 


*I. Marquis, “Setting the Stage for Reading,” 
Grade Teacher, 61:11 (January, 1944) 

SLeo B. Hart, “Curriculum Guide for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Kern County,” Board of 
Education, Bakersfield, Calif., 1945. p. 214 
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refresh his memory. 


The use of projection methods 

For many years there has been a need 
for slides and filmstrips which can be cor- 
related with the basic reader series in use. 
Several textbook companies are beginning 
to make significant correlation series in the 
form of commercial slides. If appropriate 
slides are not available the teacher can al- 
ways choose pictures from magazines and 
other sources which can be prepared for 
Opaque projection. 


The cellophane slide can also be a val- 
uable teaching tool for a busy teacher. 
Rather than print such study materials as 
outlines or vocabulary additions on the 
blackboard she can achieve permanence by 
means of a slide. 


Teachers have used slides to develop 
skills in phonics, pronunciation, syllabica- 
tion, judgment, reasoning, and discrimina- 
tion. They can be used to develop eye- 
span, speed of comprehension, and concen- 
tration. For instance, material can be 
flashed on the blackboard where pupils can 
underline specific words, fill in blanks, 
supply answers to questions, add a missing 
word, or supply title to the story. 

For older students the story to be read 
in the textbook can be introduced by using 
illustrated slides. The slides can be used 
again as the children read the story. New 
words can be written on the board to one 
side of the reading matter which has been 
flashed there. A pupil can go to the black- 
board to point to the word in the story, or 
he can encircle the words he does not 
know. The circles can quickly be erased as 
another child succeeds in saying them cor- 
rectly. In building a language background 
by means of the picture and discussion we 
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can guide pupils to use words and expres- 
sions later to appear in the “experience 
story” found in the textbook. After reading 
the text or chart the slides can be shown 
again and reviewed in terms of what was 
learned from the reading. 

Stereographs which introduce the 
three-dimensional effect can be used in 
conjunction with slides. They are especial- 
ly valuable for slow and average children 
who can study them individually. 

The slide nray be used to fix the as- 
sociation of picture and word symbol by 
first writing the word or phrase on the 
blackboard, then projecting on it, or near 
it, the familiar object for which the word 
stands. The reverse procedure would be to 
flash the object on the blackboard, write 
next to it or on it the word or phrase sym- 
bol, then remove the projected image, 
leaving only the symbol to view. If the 
child is then unable to recognize the word, 
the slide-picture is again projected. 

The use of mechanical devices for 
teaching reading. The use of machines for 
teaching reading was emphasized in Betts’ 
The Prevention and Correction of Reading 
Difficulties, in 1936.* The most interesting 
and possibly most promising of these ma- 
chines, the tachistoscope, has become well 
known since that time. The advantages of 
this device rest in its novelty, its adaptabili- 
ty to group instruction, and- the inexpen- 
siveness of the materials to be used. The 
disadvantages of the device are the pain- 
staking care required in its use, the time re- 
quired, the specific techniques to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of material, and 
the encouragement of mechanical teaching 

‘E. A. Betts, The Prevention and Correction of 


Reading Difficulties, Row Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1936, pp. 139-142. 
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and drill before meaning. 

The opaque projector allows control of 
timing, scheduling, selection, and repeti- 
tion of material by the teacher. While it 
has certain disadvantages (such as hum of 
the fan, tendency to heat, awkwardness, 
and weight), it can be a flexible instru- 
ment for projecting pictures, cartoons, 
specimens of the students’ written lan- 
guage, and small objects to serve as exer- 
cises in description. When a composition is 
projected onto the screen it may be read 
aloud as a whole, the misspelled words pro- 
nounced as spelled, or read sentence by 
sentence as it is discussed. Any type of 
writing difficulty which might be con- 
sidered in conference with the student may 
be treated effectively before the whole 
class. Diction, punctuation, sentence struc- 
ture, coherence, and organization are all 
appropriate topics for discussion. 

The use of the filmstrip as a reading 
aid. Filmstrips have now been produced 
specifically for the purpose of integration 
with basic readers. Other textbook pub- 
lishers have also published sound motion 
pictures and silent filmstrips for correla- 
tion with basic readers. It is possible to 
plan a series of reading lessons in which 
filmstrips of familiar scenes about food 
stores, nursery rhymes, community-helpers, 
or transportation can be used as an enrich- 
ment to other reading instruction. The 
filmstrip holds attention, and because it 
gives context clues to the new words it en- 
courages an eagerness to read correctly 
with expression. Much flexibility is per- 
mitted in its use. Captions, for example, 
can be read, then followed by the picture; 
or the picture can be shown, followed by 
the caption. 

The motion picture. Also effective in 
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providing the rich background experience 
sO necessary to meaningful reading is the 
motion picture, because it surmounts the 
obstacles of time, distance, and space. It is 
an effective means for bringing the world 
of environmental experiences into the 
classroom; it cannot be surpassed for grant- 
ing meaning to reading about the past. A 
motion picture can permit the viewer to 
see costumes, places, and events, or to ob- 
serve attitudes and activities common at 
another era. Films bring a new apprecia- 
tion of the classics by providing a back- 
ground for understanding the foreign cul- 
ture which the literature reflects. 

Motion pictures used as a teaching de- 
vice in reading should follow a simple nar- 
rative form, present a short span of time 
and space, and possess a verbal commen- 
tary which will tax the maturity level of 
the age group to which they are shown. 
The voice and delivery of the commentator 
provide an excellent example for imita- 
tion in oral reading. Motion pictures offer 
a common fund of experience and the same 
vocabulary for all members of the class. 
They have a universal appeal to children 
and provide stimulating motivation for 
both the slow learner and the bright pupil. 

The effectiveness of a motion picture 
as an aid to reading depends upon integra- 
tion with other class activities. Thus while 
out of school movie attendance does af- 
fect attitudes and general information, it 
cannot be depended upon for reading help 
unless a definite program for utilization is 
adopted. The discussion in preparation for 
seeing a film, for example, should grow 
out of the previous class experiences, sub- 
ject areas, activities, or unit of work which 
led the teacher to select the motion pic- 
ture in the first place. During the prepara- 
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tion of the film such significant questions 
will be used as, “Why do we want to see 
this motion picture?” “What should we 
look for?” Opportunities for reading mul- 
tiply after the film is shown. A list of new 
words, for example, which have been 
learned from the film can be placed on the 
board and discussed. These words can later 
be used to prepare reading charts or cap- 
tions for drawings or posters based on the 
motion picture. 

Learning to appreciate good literature 

School experiences centered around 
reading and enjoyment of what is being 
read have a significant and vital place in 
learning. Children learn to read, not just 
for information or motivation for speaking 
and writing, but also for sheer enjoyment 
of the ideas, the narrative, and the words 
and language itself. 

The materials found on radio and re- 
cordings, television, and the motion pic- 
tures may promote appreciation of litera- 
ture. Depending as they do on sound, radio 
and recordings may help to develop aural 
acuity for beauty and strength of language. 

The mass media of communications 
draw heavily upon the literature of the past 
as well as the present. Classical plays, short 
stories, even poetry (though a bit less 
adaptable and certainly less frequent in 
presentation) are the subject of movies, 
radio, television, and recordings. Some of 
the simpler stories for the primary level 
are also available on filmstrips. Consider- 
able correlation is being developed be- 
tween some juvenile literature and film- 
strips. 

Presenting literature in dramatic form 
(or in the case of poetry, read by an ex- 
pert) may help understanding of the 
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meaning and add to the general apprecia- 
tion of the content and the emotional sub- 
stance. It is very difficult for a child who 
has had no experience with drama to un- 
derstand or visualize stage directions and 
dramatic movement when reading a play. 
Poetry, too, gains much from oral expres- 
sion. 

Inasmuch as literature is considered in 
its sociological setting as the reflection of 
society, pupils should learn something of 
the author and his background. Wher- 
ever possible, excursions to places with 
which the literature is concerned or which 
pertain to the author are valuable. Pictures, 
filmstrips, realia, and museum materials 
can do much to help children establish cor- 
rect understandings and appreciation of 
literature as a reflection of life. If the 
pupils were studying the poets of New 
England, for example, they would profit 
by excursions to the authors’ homes, sites 
of their work, and displays of their mate- 
rials. As follow-up activities children some- 
times make models of sets of plays or 
stories, paint panoramas, or construct pup- 
pets pertaining to their reading. They may 
even have occasion to adapt material for 
simulated radio or television production or 
as a creative drama. In all work concerned 
with literary appreciation the teacher must 
be careful to keep enjoyment at a high 
level and not burden the pupils with too 
many activities. 


Learning to communicate 
through writing 


Inasmuch as skillful use of almost any 
of the audio-visual materials may lead to 
communication of some kind, any of the 
data related to reading may be adapted to 
the motivation of the other communication 
areas. While reading may be difficult to 
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teach, in many instances written communi- 
cation is even more difficult to promote. 
Beyond the desire to communicate lie the 
factors of vocabulary and the mechanics of 
handwriting, spelling, grammar, and struc- 
ture. 

In the first place, the desire to learn 
mechanics and structure must be very 
strong. Current practice tries to make 
grammar functional, growing out of a 
need. In order to stimulate this need any 
of the audio-visual materials can be used: 
pictures, excursions, discussion, exhibits, 
motion pictures, and so on. 

Many attempts have been made to re- 
lieve the tedium long associated with learn- 
ing the mechanical skills of writing by in- 
troducing cartoons, animation, symbols, 
filmstrips, charts, and motion pictures. Re- 
lationships of words, the history of lan- 
guage, word family trees, notebooks of 
hononyms, synonyms, and antonyms may 
stimulate interest. Regardless of the aids 
that one employs, the teacher must remem- 
ber that experience and example are still 
the major avenues for correct language 
usage. 

The audio-visual media offer innumer- 
able occasions for writing. The pupils may 
describe excursions, express appreciation 
for an exhibit in a museum, or write to ar- 
range for a guest speaker to their school. 
They may wish to prepare material—origi- 
nal stories, adaptations of their reading, or 
dramatizations—for presentation to others 
via the communication media. Values in 
word choice, vivid imagery, paragraph 
structure, and unity will become apparent 
as they work. While individual writing is 
to be encouraged, sustained interest and 
activity may be gained through group en- 
deavors. 
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Thus in the promotion of any of the 
communication skills, the opportunities for 
enrichment and instruction are legion. The 
skillful teacher can adapt any number of 
moving pictures, radio, and television ex- 
periences, blackboard displays, filmstrips, 
Opaque pictures, the excursion—the whole 
gamut of audio-visual materials to her im- 
mediate problems as they arise. The com- 
munication media themselves may serve as 
teaching media by way of both examples 
and as means of providing practice. With 
a growing need for improved communica- 
tion skills in all our relationships there is 
no more significant area for emphasis in 
our schools today. 
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Display Devices for Children's Literature 


ELIZABETH PILANT’ 


For several years now my students in 
children’s literature have been working on 
three-dimensional devices that serve essen- 
ially the same purposes as annotations in a 
bibliography. Perhaps their purpose is even 
more positively to entice readers and even 
to make elementary teaching more attrac- 
tive for recruits to the profession. 

To attract maximum attention such a 
“structured” annotative device should be 
three-dimensional, have color, take sound 


effects or audible accompaniment, possess 
mobility, and smack of folksy fun or deli- 
cate whimsy. Of course, not every 3-D de- 
vice possesses all those qualities or to an 
equal degree. 


In a teacher’s college situation, as a 
language methods person, one does not 
place the emphasis on the elaborate or ex- 
pensive art product. The stress is rather on 
accurate and attractive interpretation of 
the children’s classics. Nothing should be 
beyond the abilities (financial and tech- 
nical) of a modern elementary teacher in 
a standard school. 

Our 3-D devices have been of two 
general types: those which illustrate one 
specific classic and those which serve as a 
background piece for a number of books of 
the same sort. For instance, we have one 
scene that highlights Winnie-the-Pooh and 
another depicting a jungle water-hole that 


is appropriate to any book having such a 
setting or for a whole shelf of books of 
that particular type. More emphasis has 
been placed upon these generic back- 
ground pieces. Their wider usefulness 
should justify added research and con- 
struction. Good colored illustrations of 
jungle animals cut from plywood are 
adaptable to use with many classics from 
Aesop to Kipling . . . and are serviceable 
for years. 

Ingenuity in scrounging up materials 
adds to the whimsy, humor, and vitality 
of the final project. Among “makings” for 
igloos we have used salt and flour, egg- 
shells, paraffin, papier mache, and styro- 
foam. Lincoln Logs are easily converted 
into a neat cabin, but we have also used 
dowel sticks (whole or half), weeds, corn 
stalks, and unfinished brown corrugated 
paper. From wire coat hangers we have 
twisted a dozen props, ranging in difficulty 
from a holder to keep an open book on dis- 
play to a literature tree composed of thirty- 
two hangers. From the wiry limbs of this 
jaunty tree we suspend contour-mounted 
figures cut from several dozen book- 
jackets. 

Among the dioramas and display de- 
vices we have developed in our classes are 
the following: 
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. Umbrella frames (stripped to the 
bare ribs) are suspended by the 
handle or mounted to stand up- 
right and decorated with Valen- 
tines, Christmas cards, fancy paper 
snowflakes, small dolls, and/or 
book jackets. 

. Cut-out characters from children’s 
books are mounted around the 
edge of a cardboard disk which 
rests upon a phonograph turntable 
to give a merry-go-round effect. 

. Collages of leading characters are 
made quickly by draping cut-out 
representations (from damaged or 
low-cost copies of books) with 
scraps of fur or cloth or tiny ob- 
jects. We used bits of old fur to 
give Crusoe cut-outs three dimen- 
sional effects of cap and clothing. 
A toy gun completed the pose. 

. On cloth, oilcloth, wrapping 
paper, a blackboard or other sur- 
face, the class may choose to do a 
mural for a favorite book. 

. Wall paper sample books have 
yielded excellent backgrounds for 
many book exhibits. Chinese and 
Japanese designs have been used 
frequently. 

. Scenes have been prepared to 
place at the right juncture on 
maps depicting the unfolding of a 
story having geographic propor- 
tions. 

. Scenes painted on two Venetian 
shades furnish the four seasons as 
represented in “The Ugly Duck- 
ling.” By pulling the control cords 
one can shift on one shade from 
spring to summer and on another 
from fall to winter. 


DIsPLAY DEVICES FOR CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


10. 


11. 


12. 


25. 
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16. 


17. 
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A literary aquarium contains rep- 
resentations (flat or 3-D) of sea- 
going animals famous in chil- 
dren’s classics. The cellophane 
front suggests the limpidity of 
water. 


. Scenes in sequence are painted on 


panels of a fan which is unfolded 
as the story progresses. 

Boxes containing pop-up repre- 
sentations of characters are ready 
for the reader or teller to operate 
at the right moment in the story. 
Houses typical of different regions 
of the world serve as background 
for appropriate stories. We have 
used the Covarrubias Map of the 
Pacific Area, for instance, for basic 
information concerning dwellings, 
means of transport, native dress, 
etc., for that great region. 

Who's Zoo features figures of ani- 
mals famous in stories for the 
young. Materials may vary. Fig- 
ures may be of clay, plasticine, 
wood, or soap, etc. 

The Literary Navy consists of fa- 
mous ships: the Ha/f-Moon, Old 
Ironsides, for example. 


. Scenes in sequence are painted, 


pasted, drawn in crayon, or other- 
wise produced on an accordion 
strip which unfolds with the 
events of the tale. 

A home-constructed ferris wheel 
laden with dolls representing lit- 
erary figures gaily revolves. 

Our Literary Flower Garden 
honors many blossoms (from dan- 
delions to daffodils) featured in 
juvenile books. 

An aperture in a sturdy cardboard 
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18. 


19. 


20. 
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stage exposes one famous figure 
at a time from the Children’s 
Book Council chart entitled “Can 
You Guess Who?.” Five questions 
each have been fomulated in con- 
junction with the classic repre- 
sented. 

The Literary Arboretum is stocked 
with likenesses of trees that have 
long delighted children in their 
reading. 

The baby farm animals featured 
by the Childcraft chart and the 
artifacts appropriate to Hag- 
strom’s charts on cowboys and In- 
dians can be produced in three- 
dimensions and exhibited on 
tables beneath the charts them- 
selves. In this way colorful book 
exhibits can be set up rather 
quickly and cheaply. The books on 
the subject are placed in front of 
or to the rear of the three-dimen- 
sional figures matching characters 
on the charts which hang above 
the tables. 

The most elaborate and expensive 
project which has ever graced my 
spacious classroom (with its at- 
tached workroom ) violates all the 
rules I have laid down for stu- 
dents. But how it delights the chil- 
dren who visit us! A treasure chest 
that Captain Kidd or John Silver 
might well have “adopted” was 
produced in a hundred hours by 
one student. It has the rounded 
top, sides that taper toward the 
bottom, polished oak complete 


with metal trim, and all antiqued. 
Its handsome quilted plush lining 
is fit for real jewels and ancient 
pieces-of-eight rather than our 
simulated ones. 

Of course, three-dimensional devices 
are no substitutes for a thorough acquain- 
tance with the children’s classics. But the 
analysis required to determine what to 
highlight and how to interpret such a 
classic demands a much greater mastery of 
the story, the author, and the times than 
any book report ever will. Any one who 
has seen the enthusiasm aroused for these 
master tales among the teachers and the 
children themselves through 3-D exhibits 
is not likely to question their worthwhile 
character. 

The preparation of such 3-D annota- 
tions for the children’s classics permits the 
teacher and her students to add a “dimen- 
sion” to their understanding thereof that 
can never be attained simply through liter- 
ary analysis, oral retelling, or the viewing 
of movies, filmstrips, and posters bought 
ready-made. The preparation of pieces 
themselves requires a literary “reconstruc- 
tion” analogous to the archaelogist’s re- 
assembly of scattered fragments to simu- 
late a new unity. 

When one cannot take the three- 
dimensional pieces along with her in the 
back of her car for talks to teachers or chil- 
dren, she can, as I do, take along koda- 
crome slides. My students will be glad to 
try to answer any questions about individ- 
ual exhibits or techniques mentioned in 
this article, if you care to write for further 
details. 
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Al Program for the Elementary. School 


The Language Arts for Today's Chil- 
dren, the second volume of the curriculum 
series of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, will be off the press in August 
in time for use in pre-school meetings and 
as a textbook in college methods classes 
during the fall term. 

Incorporating the latest thought and 
practice in the teaching of the language 
arts, it is addressed directly to teachers, de- 
scribing concretely how to do the job in 
the classroom. 

The volume is in four parts. Part I pre- 
sents the world of communication today, 
what it offers to children, and what it re- 
quires of them. It describes the place of 
language in the total development of the 
child and suggests a sequential program in 
the language arts based upon that develop- 
ment. 

With the stage thus set, Part II attacks 
concretely the problem of teaching the 
skills of listening, speaking, reading, and 
writing as such in the elementary school. 
The method used is to describe the pro- 
gram in action daily in the classroom and 
then to draw the general principles of 
teaching from these examples. No teacher 
can fail to profit from having this book on 
her desk. 

After practices in each aspect of the 
language arts have been presented in de- 
tail, Part IH brings them all together again 
in three chapters describing programs in 
use in different parts of the country. A year 
in the kindergarten (Columbus, Ohio) is 
replete with illustrations of children’s own 
use of language. A primary grade project 
in book-making follows. (Norfolk, Vir- 


ginia) The intermediate grade illustrations 
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include a project on salvaging, clipping, 
and filing magazines for classroom use 
(Phoenix, Arizona) and a Children of the 
World Pageant in which the whole school 
participated in Richmond, Virginia. A unit 
on Ireland (Cleveland, Ohio), a Book 
Week Celebration in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and a community project for slow 
learners in Hampton, Virginia, represent 
the work of the upper grade children. In 
each of these there is a careful delineation 
of the role of the skills of listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing, in the natural 
setting furnished by these activities. 

Part IV deals with problems of evalua- 
tion, of school and community relations 
(including the knotty one of the comic, 
the radio, and television ), and summarizes 
the factors basic to a sound program in the 
language arts. 

College classes wanting a specitic pic- 
ture of the language arts program with 
clear presentation of the principles in- 
volved will find this volume invaluable as 
a textbook. Individual teachers, workshop 
groups, and P.T.A.’s will find it full of the 
kind of concrete suggestions and elucida- 
tion of purposes for which they are con- 
stantly on the watch. It has behind it the 
thinking of more than thirty leading ex- 
perts on the Commission on the English 
Curriculum of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and was written by a 
production committee of nine supervisors, 
administrators, and leaders in  teacher- 
training, all of whom are directly con- 
nected with the public schools. 


Dora V. Smith, Director 
Commission on the English Curriculum 
‘Volume II of the N.C.T.E. Curriculum Series 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. $3.75 (?) 


The National Council of Teachers of English 


Introducing Our Council Officers 


The President of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Dr. Lou LaBrant, has long 
been known as a distinguished leader in the 
field of language education. She has taught in 
public high schools and in laboratory schools at 
the University of Kanasas and Ohio State Uni- 


Lou LaBrant 


versity. She has been a University Professor 
since 1932, successively at Ohio State, New 
York, and Atlanta Universities. She has taught 
and lectured before teacher groups in most of 
the states of the Union, has written nearly 150 
articles and many books, including her recent 
We Teach English, and is active in many edu- 
cational organizations. 

J. N. Hook, the new Executive Secretary of 
the National Council, was born on a southern 
Illinois farm. After receiving his Master's degree 
at the age of twenty, he began teaching English 
and speech in the high school at Forrest, Illinois. 
He earned the doctorate in English from the 
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J. N. Hook 


University of Illinois in 1941 with a thesis in 
eighteenth-century literature; meantime he had 
studied or done research at the universities of 
Minnesota, Chicago, Northwestern, and Johns 
Hopkins. He taught methods courses and Eng- 
lish for five years at Mankato, Minnesota, State 
Teachers College, and obtained a little experi- 
ence in working with elementary children dur- 
ing that time. Invited back to the University of 
Illinois to teach courses in methods and English, 
he is now Professor of English an Counselor in 
Teacher Education there. He has appeared on 
several Council programs, has been a Director 
of the Council, and has served on Council com- 
mittees. His publications include numerous 
articles, several textbooks for high school stu- 
dents and college freshmen, and a book on the 
teaching of high school English. Among his 
recreations are fishing and the writing of light 
verse. 
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The First- 
Vice President 
of the Council, 
and nominee 
for President, 
is John C. Ger- 
ber, professor 
of English at 
the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 
A Ph.D. from 
the University 
of Chicago, 
Mr. Gerber formerly taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh and the University of Chicago. Dur- 
ing the war he took part in the Air Corps Pre- 
meteorology Program. At Iowa he is Coordina- 
tor of the Communications Skills Program and 
conducts seminars in American literature. He is 
the author and editor of many books and arti- 
cles, and has served on the editorial board of 
Philological Quarterly and College English. He is 
past president of the Iowa chapter of A.A.U.P. 
and of the Conference on College Composition 
and Communication, and a member of the 
Council's Curriculum Commission. 





Professor 
Brice Harris, 
chairman of 
the College 
Section, is pro- 
fessor and head 
of the Depart- 
ment of Eng- 
lish at Pennsyl- 
vania State 
College. He is 
author of 
Charles Sack- 
ville, Sixth Earl 
of Dorset, Pa- 





tron and Poet of the Restoration, and editor of 
Eight Famous Plays and other works. He has 
written many small and large articles in schol- 
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arly journals as well as reviews of scholarly 
books. He is currently working on an edition of 
the poetry of the Sixth Earl of Dorset. 


A product 
of the Univer- 
sity of Minne- 
sota, Dr. Luella 
B. Cook, Chair- 
man of the 
High School 
Section and 
First Vice 
President, 
taught for 
many years at 
Central High 
School in Minneapolis. Some years ago she took 
up curriculum work in the city, and is now 
called a Consultant in Curriculum Development 
for the Minneapolis Public Schools. Last spring 
she received from the University of Minnesota 
a Distinguished Achievement Award, an honor 
granted to former graduates. She is a member of 
Kappa Alpha Theta, the American Pen Women, 
and the A.A.U.W. She is an enthusiastic ama- 
teur gardener, and describes herself as a 
“dabbler” in the arts, her first love being 
sculpture. 


Edna L. 
Sterling, Direc- 
tor of Lan- 
guage Arts for 
the Seattle 
=) Public Schools, 
holds the posi- 
tion which 
| ranges from 
.| kindergarten 
| through grade 
fourteen. The 

h language arts 
program in the Seattle Public Schools not only 
has a continuous sequence within the area, but 
it includes all related language areas, such as 
journalism, speech arts, and the dramatics pro- 
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gram. Miss Sterling's preparation for this posi- 
tion has included not only training in elemen- 
tary, junior high, and senior high school areas, 
but she has actually taught classroom work at 
all levels. 

Miss Sterling's service to the language arts 
program has also included teaching in a number 
of universities: University of Washington, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of Arizona, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She has also done in-serv- 
ice training work and workshops in an exten- 
sive area, such as University of Minnesota, Kan- 
sas State University at Hays, and in numerous 
local in-service trainning programs in Wash- 
ington. She has also worked with many cities 
throughout the United States: Los Angeles, 
Denver, Wichita, Oakland, Long Beach, Whit- 
tier, Philadelphia, and a number of counties 
in the state of California. 

Miss Sterling has served the Council on a 
number of committees; has been second vice- 
president; is currently chairman of the Elemen- 


tary Section and a member of the Commission 
for Curriculum Revision. 


Lennox 
Grey, Professor 
of English and 
head of the 
Department of 
the Teaching 
of English and 
Foreign Lan- 
guages at 
Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia 
University, and 
past president 
of the National Council of Teachers of English 
(1952), received his undergraduate degree and 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, spe- 
cializing in American regional literature, an in- 





terest which he continues to follow as a mem- 
ber of the Seminar on American Civilization at 
Columbia University. Prior to coming to Teach- 
ers College in 1936, he had taught at the Uni- 





versity of Chicago, where he was Adviser in 
Humanities, and at the University of Minnesota 
and the English Classical School in Clearwater, 
Florida. He was advanced to the departmental 
chairmanship at Teachers College in 1941. 
The author of writings on methods and 
problems of teaching English and communica- 
tion, he was editor of the National Council of 
Teachers of English series of pamphlets on 
“Communication” during World War II, and 
was educational consultant for the Army and 
Navy college training programs. At the close of 
the war he surveyed junior colleges as traveling 
fellow of the General Education Board, served 
as consultant on general education to the New 
York State Committee on Institute Curriculums, 
prepared the bulletin Wanted: 30,000 Instruc- 
tors for Community Colleges for the American 
Council on Education, and was a member of the 
advisory committee on General Education in 
Higher Education appointed by the U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education 


é 
. 


He has been particularly interested in t 
cooperation of high school and college teachers 
of English, and is working currently with the 

1 


curriculum development programs of Bethle- 
ham, Pennsylvania, and New York City 


Past presi- 
dent Harlen 
M. Adams re- 
ceived his 
Ed.D. degree in 
1938 from 
Stanford Uni- 
versity, after 
having studied 
at Harvard and 
Princeton. He 
has taught 
English, 
French, Speech, and Education in various high 
schools and colleges. He has been Dean of the 
School of Arts and Sciences and of the School 
of Education at Chico (California) State Col- 
lege, and is now Executive Dean there. He has 
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published widely in articles and books. His ac- 
tivities in the National Council over a period 
of many years are too numerous to mention 
here. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Speech Association of America, and Western 
Speech Association. 


Second 
ean Vice-President 

Joseph Mer- 
sand is Cur- 
riculum Co- 
ordinator of 
Academic 
High Schools 
in New York 
City. He re- 
ceived his 
Ph.D. degree 
at New York 
University in 1934. For a long time he served 
as head of the English and Speech Department 
at Long Island City High School. He is a past 
president of the New York State English Coun- 
cil, and member of numerous educational and 





scholarly organizations. He is the author and 
editor of many books, including Chaucer's Ro- 
mance Vocabulary, Traditions in American Lit- 
erature, The American Drama, The Play's the 
Thing, and The American Drama Since 1930. 
Dr. Mersand has been an active member of the 
Council's Board of Directors for many years. 
The Nominating , elected at the 
Los Angeles Meeting of the Council consists of 
Paul Farmer, Chairman, Harlen M. Adams, 
Helen F. Olson, Robert C. Pooley, and Blanche 
Trezevant. The Committee has nominated for 
1955 officers the following persons: President 
—John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa; 
First Vice-President—Luella B. Cook, Minne- 
apolis Public Schools; and Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—David H. Russell, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Nominated as Directors-at- 
Large are Jerome W. Archer, Marquette Uni- 
versity; Wiliam D. Boutwell, Scholastic publica- 
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tions, and Teachers Colege, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Bernice Freeman, Troup County Public 
Schools, LaGrance, Georgia; Hortense L. Harris, 
The High School, Gloucester, Massachusetts; 
and Miss Fannie J. Ragland, Cincinnati Public 
Schools. 


NOTICE: FIRST ANNUAL NCTE 
SUMMER CONFERENCE 
SETTING: Blue Ridge Mountain area on cam- 
pus of Appalachian State Teachers College 
at Boone, North Carolina; August 16 for 
final registration; August 17-20 for confer- 

ence. 


CONFERENCE ACTIVITIES: Sessions de- 
voted to “new-look” English language arts 
curriculum as reflected in forthcoming Vol- 
umes II and III for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; daily general sessions to be 
in hands of Dora V. Smith, Director of the 
Curriculum Commission; follow-up discus- 
sion groups to be led by her, Elizabeth 
Guilfoile (chairman in preparation of Vol- 
ume II), Angela Broening (chairman for 
Volume III), and Mildred A. Dawson (or 
alternate). Various interest groups in after- 
noon to be determined by expressed prefer- 
ences of persons who have registered. Thurs. 
day open for one-day registrants. 

Late afternoons and evenings to be spent in 
trips and/or theatre: trips to beautiful Blowing 
Rock and Grandfather Mountain, to Doughton 
Park on Blue Ridge Parkway for dinner at 
Duncan Hinesish lodge; theatre at outdoor 
drama at Boone (Horn in the West) and at 
Barter Theatre in near-by Abingdon, Virginia; 
exciting evenings at the summer auctions in 
Blowing Rock where diamonds, watches, silver, 
etc. sometimes go for a song. 


COST: registration fee of $7.50; room with 
linens and blankets furnished for $2.00 a 
day; meals at college cafeteria at reasonable 

rate (possible to eat well for $2.00 a day); 

no charge contemplated for the trips. $1.50 
for one-day Registration. 
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REGISTRATION BY MAIL: $2.50 sent to ready from Florida, Maryland, Missouri, 


Mildred A. Dawson at college in Boone; New York, South Carolina, Tennessee, West 
$5.00 on arrival. In case of cancellation, Virginia, and Wyoming. Write at once, so 
$1.50 of preliminary fee of $2.50 refundable that you may be sure of being a “pioneer” in 
upon application to NCTE. Registration re- the NCTE summer conference program. 


stricted to 100; considerable registration al- 


Spelling Report 


The inability to spell correctly is not conclusive proof of illiteracy—it may be a gift. When 
I find “co-insident” or “abcessed with the idea” in a final examination paper; or read in a 
theme that “Feudilism was in mid-evil times, an attempt to fill a vacume,” I am more pleased 
than alarmed at these ingenuities in error. (It is reported from a sister institution that a student 
wrote about the “Pullet’s Surprise,” but this is too good to be true.) 


—L. N. Morgan in The Oklahoma Teacher 


At the University of Oklahoma graduating seniors are required to fill out an “Application for 
Degree” on which they write, with other facts, the name of the degree for which they are 
candidates. A year or two ago the clerk who passes this information on to the press where the 
diplomas are printed became fascinated with the spellings of bachelor that appeared. Soon he 
had a collection of 21 variants, ranging from bacholar, batchler, to bachlour. 

Nothing was done to keep them from graduating; nothing could be done; they had com- 
pleted satisfactorily “all requirements for the degree” and were educated. 


—L. N. Morgan in The Oklahoma Teacher 


Can you spell “saponaceous,” consanguineous,” “concinnity,” “marescent,” and “sesquipedali- 
an”? Use them in a sentence? We cannot—to both questions. Yet these words ate from those 
used in the National Spelling Bee last spring. Frankly, if we couldn’t use pupil time to better 
advantage than teaching such words we'd jump into the nearest river. 


—Editorial in School Activities 
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The Educational Scene 


Edited by WILLIAM A. JENKINS’ 


Your School Libraries, edited by Gertrude 
Wolff, school editor of the Library Journal, is 
a pamphlet which includes eleven articles sup- 
porting the thesis that effective library service 
is basic to an effective school program. 

Of especial interest was the discussion of 
“The School Library and the Gifted Child,” by 
Lynn White, Jr. Dr. White’s idea is that the 
school library, well-stocked and capably staffed, 
is the chief avenue of escape from mediocrity 
for the gifted child. It is also the most logical 
place for the transcendence of these pupils to 
take place: the cost is less than it is elsewhere 
in the school program, and moderate guidance 
can accomplish a great deal. 

Dr. White points to the small college to sup- 
port his position. He says that except for two or 
three large institutions, most of our doctoral 
candidates come from these small colleges. Part 
of the explanation is the devotion to teaching 
found in these schools, as opposed to the large 
universities’ concern for research. But part is 
due to the open stacks found in these colleges, 
where the undergraduates can rummage to find 
the unexpected book, the unsuspected relation- 
ship. 

He admits that the situations are not com- 
pletely comparable, for the public schools must 
educate all the students. But unlike the colleges, 
the public schools have neglected the best-en- 
dowed part of their population. What began as 
a democratic movement, the maximum educa- 
tion of all, is beginning to hurt our democratic 
society by not developing its intellectual talent 
to a maximum. 

Copies of Your School Libraries are avail- 
able from the Library Journal, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36 at 25 cents per copy. 


& 


Yes, there’s a standard American style in 
writing—and it’s best described by two words, 
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plain-talk. So said Gorham Munson in his plain- 
talk to the annual meeting of the Educational 
Press Association in February at Atlantic City. 
The standard American style is the talk of 
neighbor. It is the speech addressed to the jury, 
not to the judge. It is the language developed 
by the people, not by the aristocrats in literature. 
It is a serviceable style, whose mark is read- 
ability. 

Mr. Munson, who is a teacher of writing, 
a contributing editor of the Saturday Review, 
and the author of The Written Word, believes 
that the molding of the American style began 
with the McGuffey readers. Sixty years later, 
L. A. Sherman of the University of Nebraska 
discovered that the American language had 
broken away from the British habit of writing 
sentences 50 to 60 words long; sentences aver- 
aging 25 words were becoming more common. 
Meanwhile, journalists, educators, and adver- 
tisers were at work shaping the American lan- 
guage. The editors of the farmers’ newspapers 
and magazines, Thorndike’s word lists and dic- 
tionaries, Lyman Bryson’s’ readability labora- 
tories, the launching of the New Yorker and the 
Reader's Digest—these are among the forces 
that made plain-talk acceptable and raised it to a 
literary art, Mr. Munson said. 

Business played its role. Advertisers were 
forced to develop a simple, forceful style. And 
business letter-writing broke away from its 
stilted phrases to direct and simple communica- 
tion. Today, one-third of American corpora- 
tions, said Mr. Munson, are spending money to 
improve the readability of their reports, letters, 
and advertising. 


“The linguistic environment of the Ameri- 
can style,” Mr. Munson said, “is made of three 
elements—shorter sentences, shorter words, and 


*Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 
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the word yow. In other words, today's writing is 
addressed to the people. People are all over the 
well-written piece.” 

The goal for American writers and editors 
today is a style characterized by (1) simplicity, 
(2) strength, and (3) grace. 


x 


Have you received any bouquets lately— 
verbal or otherwise—for your bulletin boards? 
Perhaps they weren't deserving of posies. What 
they lacked may be pointed out by a recent 
article in Editor and Publisher magazine. 

Editor and Publisher says that the key to 
good magazine picture story is “theme.” “You 
don’t just toss a bunch of pictures together and 
call it a picture story,” the magazine says. “A 
good picture story is a carefully-edited and ar- 
ranged series of visual impressions which have 
a beginning, middle, and end, with either plot 
or mood effect.” 

Once you have decided on your theme make 
certain your title reflects content and interest. 
Each picture you plan to use in your layout 
should be properly assessed. Once this is done, 
the rest is a matter of giving each shot the 
proper emphasis. 

Another criterion of a good picture story, 
the article reports, is believability. The story 
must be convincing. If people are involved, for 
example, what they do in the pictures and the 
way they do it, has to ring true. “Ideally,” the 
, the story can 
be entertaining, informing, provocative, or any 


Editor and Publisher piece says 


combination of the three. In any case, it must 

leave the reader with the satisfaction that his 

reading time was stimulating and well-spent.” 
How about your bulletin boards? 


x 


A very excellent discussion and bibliography 
of Materials for the Retarded Reader was listed 
in the fall issue of the University of Kansas 
Bulletin of Education. Compiled by Cloy S. 
Hobson and Oscar M. Haugh of Kansas, the 
article presents a completely descriptive book 
list for retarded readers from 28 publishers, plus 
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14 reference texts and booklists that the teacher 
will find useful. We cannot remember seeing a 
more detailed and inclusive list anywhere. 

Demands for the material have been very 
heavy in the Kansas area, but the authors are 
willing to send copies to Elementary English 
readers as long as the supply lasts. Write to Dr. 
Oscar M. Haugh, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence. 


x 


The challenge of educational television, its 
problems and promise, are assessed in a new 
pamphlet, What Educational Television Offers 
You, just off the press of the Public Affairs 
Committee, New York City. 

“The appeal of educational TV is as great 
as the imaginations of Americans,” writes Jack 
Mabley, radio and television critic of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, author of the pamphlet. 
“Commercial television has become the nation’s 
greatest salesman. Educational television will be 
the nation’s greatest teacher.” 

Today more and more citizen groups are 
moving to take advantage of the 245 channels 
reserved for educational stations by the FCC. 
Educational programs, telecast on separate and 
distinct TV channels that are non-commercial 
and educational in character, 
in Houston, 


are already a 
reality Los Angeles and East 
Lansing. 

“Educational television has two assignments 
of tremendous difficulty and of vital importance 
to the well-being of the nation,” Mr. Mabley 
“First is to provide positive, con- 
structive programs; second, te meet the com- 
petition of commercial TV and earn a fair share 
of the audience.” 

While a large part of the educational tele- 
caster's audience will be “captive,” that is, stu- 
dents in classrooms who will be watching pro- 
grams as part of their course of study—it must 


points out. 


compete with commercial TV among home 
viewers, he points out. 

Decisions as to degree of emphasis on show- 
manship—whether to choose famous names or 
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good teachers—whether to seek mass audiences 
—will determine the personality of the stations, 
which will fit not fixed patterns. Dominating 
traits will vary. “The worst sin will be stodgi- 
ness. Some stations may start that way. They're 
unlikely to remain stodgy long. It’s an expensive 
luxury,” comments Mr. Mabley. 

Production problems involved in sched- 
uling live television programs are staggering, 
Mr. Mabley warns. Stations must learn to get 
along with one or two studios, and must rely 
on adroit crewmen and directors with infor- 
mality and adaptability— which can actually 
enhance the show. The principles of good teach- 
ing are as important in a TV program as in a 
classroom. With good teaching, the props and 
trappings so important to commercial television 
can be minimized, he points out. 

Among the types of programs the public 
can expect on non-commercial channels are: 
classroom instruction for public schools, direct 
adult education, community programming, out- 
of-school programs for children, and general 
cultural and entertainment programs. 

Citizen support and cooperation will be re- 
quired both for financing and developing pro- 
grams. Universities, public schools, civic groups 
and institutions must share the same TV facili- 
ties—a formidable challenge, concedes Mr. 
Mabley, but one with results well worth the 
effort. 

“Educational broadcasters will learn as they 
go along,” he concludes. “They will build a sec- 
ond system of broadcasting, and eventually will 
help raise the standards of commercial tele- 
vision.” 

What Educational Television Offers You 
costs 25 cents. Order from the Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 East 38th Street, New York City. 
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The Annual Report of the Director of the 
National Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television lists three educational television sta- 
tions now on the air: KUHT, Houston, Texas 
(the first); KTHE, Los Angeles; and WKAR, 
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Michigan State College, East Lansing. Fifteen 
applications for channels were filed by Nov. 1, 
1952, and nine construction permits were 
granted. The report adds that approximately 
twenty more stations are expected to go on the 
air this year. 

KUHT, Houston, has a schedule of forty 
hours per week during which most of the public 
service agencies in the city have at least one 
program. WKAR, Michigan State College, has 
the most ambitious schedule, with a six-hour-a- 
day, seven-days-a-week routine. Thirty-five of 
the hours are of live shows, more than most 
commercial centers produce in a week’s time. 

The NCCETV publishes Educational Tele- 
vision News, which has a mailing list of more 
than 25,000. A motion picture, “New Vision for 
Television,” is also available, and forty-three 
prints of the film are in constant use. 

To get on the ETV News mailing list, or for 
any of the other materials available from the 
Committee, write to National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Educational Television, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington 6, D. C. 


x 


Factsheet, designed to provide educational 
journals with pertinent data for news columns, 
Box Score, a listing of applicants for reserved 
television channels, and Educational Television 
as Reported in the Nation’s Press are all pub- 
lications of the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. These and other materials which are 
available from the JCET at 1785 Mass. Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, are part of the Commit- 
tee’s program and public information. 


se 


Train and Engine Books for Children is a 
bibliography dealing exclusively with books for 
children below teen-age. Published by the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. Free. Order 
from State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


x 


30 Landmark Book titles 


Twelve of the 
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(Random House) have now been recorded on 
Enrichment Records. The recordings are “full 
dramatizations by professional casts of well- 
known Broadway and radio actors, with sound 
effects and music of the various historical peri- 
ods authentically reproduced.” The 12 record- 
ings are available on two styles of record: an 
album of two 10” 78rpm records covering one 
book title costs $2.80. Single 33 1/3 rpm, long- 
playing records, each presenting two titles, are 


$3.76. 
x 


How are the 5’s Faring in Your Town? is 
the title of a leaflet on the importance of good 
public kindergartens. The leaflet, by James L. 
Hymes, Jr., is published by the National As- 
sociation for Nursery Education and the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education Internation- 
al. It is available in single or in quantity orders 
from the ACEI, 1200 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

x 


Recent publications of interest 


Helping Children Develop Moral Values, by 
Ashley Montagu. Better Living Booklet pub- 
lished by Science Research Associates, 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. A very readable 
discussion of the importance of intelligence, 
love, and training in developing in the child 
that makes for the greatest amount of happiness 
what the philosophers call ethics—“behavior 
and fulfillment in our own lives and in the lives 
of others.” Price forty cents. 

Teachers’ Library Aide: A Monthly List of 
New Books and Audio-Visual Materials for Ele- 
mentary School Teachers. A mimeographed 
publication of the Cuyahoga County Library, 
1150 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13. This ex- 
cellent quarterly has come to us regularly, pro- 
viding a wealth of information on new books 
for children through terse annotations and 
critical comments. 

Problems and Practices in New York City 
Schools. 1953 Yearbook of the New York So- 
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ciety for the Experimental Study of Education. 
Elementary English readers may be interested in 
the following discussions: 

“Television's Role in Education,” by Esther 

L. Berg 
“Application of Recent Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques to the Curriculum,” by Florence 
B. Friedman 
“Film Loops for Language Teaching,” by 
Christine B. Gibson and I. A. Richards 
“The Spelling Experiment as an Aspect of 
Language Arts Program,” by Margaret 
B. Parke 

“Teaching Spelling in the Primary Grades,” 

by Rachel L. Stensland 

Using the Tape Recorder. Published by the 
Board of Education of the City of New York. 
A superior manual on methods and practices in 
the use of this highly adaptable mechanical aid. 
Possible educational uses of tapes, in the more 
familiar group and individual teaching situa- 
tions, in teacher training and parent committee 
work, plus the newly-realized potential for re- 
search and administration comprise the first 
part of the manual. The section explains, partly 
with some very excellent pictures, the mechani- 
cal operation of the recorder. 

Elementary Evaluative Criteria have been 
published in book form by a research group at 
Boston University. Criteria have been provided 
for evaluating a school’s philosophy and ob- 
jectives, eight areas in the curriculum, library 
and guidance services, and the school plant, ad- 
ministration, and staff. Copies are available 
from the School of Educationg Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston 15, at $1.50 per copy. 


Materials for Looking and Listening 

Recent Films 

Let’s Be Good Citizens in the Neighborhood. 
10 min. Gateway. Helping to improve one’s 
neighborhood, being polite to neighbors, re- 
specting others’ property. Primary. 

Tippy: The Town Dog. 11 min. Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films. Portrays relationship be- 














tween a boy and his dog. Primary. 

Let’s Be Good Citizens at Home. 10 min. Gate- 
way. Sharing work, being careful and neat, 
being cheerful and kind. Primary. 

Hoppy, the Bunny (Background for Reading 
Expression). 11 min. Color or black and 
white. Coronet. Bunny visits friends owl and 
raccoon in the woods and meets chickens, 
pigs, tame rabbits, and a dog on a farm. 

English Language: Story of Its Development. 
10 min. Color or black and white. Coronet. 
Influence of church monks, William the 
Conqueror, Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the 
printing press included in this visual history 
of our language. 

What the Frost Does (Background for Reading 

Expression). 11 min. Color or black and 

white. Coronet. A little boy eagerly watches 

for frost time so that he can pick a pumpkin 
which he has found in his father’s field. 


Toy Telephone Truck (Background for Read- 
ing Expression). 11 min. Coronet. A toy 
telephone is followed from manufacture, to 
delivery to a store, to a parent's buying it 
for a little boy. 

Mary Had a Little Lamb (Background for Read- 
ing Expression). 10 min. Coronet. Live ac- 
tion of the familiar story, losing little of the 
storybook flavor. 


Mitten: Story of a Kitten. 10 min. Color or 
black and white. Coronet. A story about a 
little girl and her kitten which encourages 
creative expression. 


On the Way to School. 10 min. Color or black 
and white. Coronet. On the way to school a 
boy has a series of adventures—meets the 
milkman, watches a garage being built, 
looks into a nest of robins, and watches a 
train go by. 

Your Posture. One reel. Young America Films. 
Discusses the importance of good posture to 
appearance and general health. 


Water Safety. One reel. Young America Films. 
An effective demonstration of safety prob- 
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lems in and around water, for swimmers and 
boaters. 

Mary Learns Her Traffic Lesson. 5 min. Color. 
Sound. Cornell Films. With puppet anima- 
tion and excellent color, the film attempts 
to teach primary-grade children an effective 
method of street crossing. 

Reading with Suzy. 10 min. Color or black and 
white. Churchill-Wexler. Calls for audience 
participation in group learning. Thirty 
copies of correlated book available with each 

film. 


Recent Filmstrips 


Music Stories. 182 frames, total. Color. Jam 
Handy. Six stories which became music: 
Peter and the Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, The 
Nutcracker, Peer Gynt, The Firebird, and 
The Sorcerer's Apprentice. 

American Folk Heroes. About 52 frames each. 
Set of 8. Color. Britannica. Miles Standish, 
Johnny Appleseed, Davy Crockett, Mike 
Fink, Sam Houston, Wild Bill Hickok, and 
Kit Carson. 

American Legendary Heroes. About 52 frames 
each. Set of 6. Color. Britannica. Ichabod 
Crane, Rip Van Winkle, Paul Bunyan, 
Pecos Bill, Hiawatha, Uncle Remus. 

Folk Tales from Many Lands. Set of 6. Color. 
Young America. Puppets present well- 
known tales of other countries. 

School Community. Set of 6. Color. Britannica. 
Aimed at helping young pupils make a 
healthy adjustment to a new environment: 
The New Pupil, School Helpers, Our School, 
Our Job in School, Part of the Team, School 
Courtesy. 

Let There Be Life, Let There Be Bread, Sharing 
Skills, and Night Into Day. About 44 frames 
each. McGraw-Hill. Four new titles about 
the United Nations. 


Community Helper Series. Set of 6. Color. 
‘Young America. The Policeman, The Fire- 
man, The Mailman, The Bus Driver, The 
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Doctor, and The Grocer. Primary and kin- 
dergarten. 


Halthour Classics Series. Set of 19. Color or 
black and white. British, distributed by 
Filmstrip House. The 19 filmstrips use 
scenes from motion pictures with such stars 
as Laurence Olivier, Orson Welles, Vivian 
Leigh, Alec Guinness, and Robert Newton. 
There are three classics by Shakespeare, five 
by Dickens, and one each by Shaw, Cer- 
vantes, Hugo, Kipling, and Thomas Hughes. 
The remaining six filmstrips are from Walt 
Disney films: Pinocchio, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs, Cinderella, Peter Pan, 
Robin Hood, and Treasure Island. Each strip 
has a teacher's manual. 


Recent Recordings 

Lee and Grant at Appomattox, by Mackinlay 
Kantor; The Monitor and the Merimac, by 
Fletcher Pratt; The Explorations of Pere 
Marquette, by Kim Kjelgard; and The Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, by Richard L. Neu- 
berger are four new titles in Enrichment 
Records dramatizing the Landmark Books 
of Random House. 78 or 33 1/3 rpm (one 
or two titles). Upper elementary. 

Bird Songs of Dooryard, Field, and Forest. 12” 
LP (44 min.). Flicker Recording Service. 
Contains 135 songs and calls of 49 species of 
birds. 

Fun with Speech. Five 12” 78 rpm. Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films. Mr. Crow’s Story, 
Little Lamb’s Story, Mr. Dog’s Story, Mr. 
Frog's Story, and The Goose Babies’ Story. 
Speech exercises ranging from practice on 
some of the more difficult consonants and 
dipthhongs to simple word and sentence 
drill are provided by the five stories. 


x 
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The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner will be 
held at the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis on 
June 22 during the annual conference of the 
American Library Association. The dinner price 
is $6.50, including gratuities. Reservations, ac- 
companied by check or money order, are to be 
sent to: 

Mrs. Ila Higbie, Chairman 
Reservations Committee 
School Department 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
Guests desiring to sit together should indicate 
that fact with reservation requests. 

Tickets are to be called for at the Newbery- 
Caldecott Ticket Table near the Registration 
Desk in the Municipal Auditorium after the 
conference opens. 

Ingrid Pedersen, Chairman 
Newbery-Caldecott Dinner Committee 


2 


Here are the titles of the May, 1954 Junior 
Literary Guild selections: 

For boys and girls 5 and 6 years old: The 
Loudest Noise in the World, by Benjamin Elkin 
Viking, $2.50. 

For boys and girls 7 and 8 years old: Biggit) 
Bantam, by T. L. McCready, Jr. Farrar, Straus 
and Young, Inc., $2.50. 

For boys and girls 9, 10, and 11 years old 
Mystery of the Black Diamonds, by Phyllis A 
Whitney. The Westminster Press, $2.50. 

For girls 12 to 16 years old: Friday’s Child 
by Lucile McDonald and Zola-H. Ross, Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, $2.50. 

For boys 12 to 16 years old: Midshipman 
Lee of the Naval Academy, by Robb White 
Random, $2.75. 

x 
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The Arbuthnot Anthology of Children’s Litera- 
ture. Compiled by May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Scott Foresman, $6.00. 

The three Arbuthnot collections published 
berween 1952 and 1953, Time for Poetry, Time 
for Fawy Tales, and Time for True Tales and 
Almost True, have been combined in a single 
volume which offers an excellent introduction 
to the field of children’s literature. Through the 
use of a lighter weight paper, the single volume 
is less than half the size of the three separate 
books, but the content is unchanged, each sec- 
tion retaining the paging of the original volume. 

In the first section on poetry, there is an 
introductory article on the importance of poetry 
in the child’s experience, and on suggested tech- 
niques for introducing poetry to children. Near- 
ly seven hundred poems are then topically 
grouped according to the child’s chief interests, 
and within each group the verses range from the 
easy to the more difficult. People, animals, 
travel, play, nonsense, make-believe, nature, 
holidays, and verses of inspiration are included, 
and the selection ranges from the traditional to 
the modern poets, from Mother Goose to T. S. 
Eliot 

Time for Fairy Tales, the second section, of- 
fers practical suggestions for the teller and read- 
er of stories and a background of the origins 
of folklore and fairy tales. Representative tales 
are then introduced according to the nation of 
origin, and some seventeen countries of Europe, 
the Orient, and the New World are included. 
There are selections of fables from Aesop, the 
Bidpai and La Fontaine, and a group of Greek, 
Roman, and Norse myths and epics. 

The modern fairy tale is also generously rep- 
resented, and well over a third of the contents is 
devoted to this particular type of literature. 
Hans Christian Andersen, the father of the 
modern fairy tale, is represented by some half 
dozen of his best loved tales. Among the present 
day authors Marjorie Flack, Virginia Burton, Dr. 
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Seuss, A. A. Milne, Ruth Stiles Gannett, and 
Robert Lawson are included, to mention just a 
few. 

Each type of literature is preceded by a back- 
ground article, and many of the 154 stories and 
excerpts from books have additional 
mentaries. 

The outstanding contribution of the third 
section, Time for True Tales and Almost True, 
is the introduction it offers to a wide and varied 
range of modern children’s books. The stories 
and chapter selections are topically divided and 
then arranged in order of increasing difficulty 
from about kindergarten age through the junior 
high. 

Animal stories are arranged in two groups; 
familiar animals and animals of the wild. Today 
in the United States introduces stories and chap- 
ters from books about many regions and racial 
groups in this country, as well as stories of 
“typical” American children. Today in Other 
Lands offers selections to broaden the under- 
standing of today’s children of their overseas 
contemporaries. The final section introduces ex- 
cerpts from historical fiction and biography 
which offer some of the finest writing in this 


com- 


field for children. As in the other two sections, 
each type of literature is preceded by an article 
discussing its importance and the criteria for 
judging it. Most of the stories and excerpts from 
books have some brief comment on the author 
or the background of the material by way of in- 
troduction, or they offer a stimulus to read the 
whole book from which a section is taken. 

The final type of literature included is Old 
Testament Stories, introducing heroes of the 
Bible. Mrs. Arbuthnot emphasizes the richness 
of this literature in the child’s background: 
“Great characters, dramatic conflicts, suspense, 
and terrifying action may make these stories 
memorable, but it is the reiterated emphasis on 
man’s relationship to God that makes them 
significant.” 
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In addition to the content of the anthology 
there are extensive bibliographies arranged by 
subject to suggest further fields of exploration 
in children’s reading. 

The three-in-one volume is attractive in for- 
mat, with clear print, and the numerous black- 
and-white illustrations that characterize the 
single volumes. The table of contents for each 
of the three books is entered in the beginning 
of the volume, and a single author-title index at 
the back lists all the entries for the trilogy with 
a symbol beside the page number to indicate the 
book to which it refers. Heavy gray divider 
pages make the section separations easy to 
locate. 

With its rich and varied selection of mate- 
rials this anthology should have many uses. It 
supplements Mrs. Arbuthnot’s Children and 
Books and offers an excellent sampling of chil- 
dren’s literature for courses in teachers’ colleges. 
It will be particularly valuable where large col- 
lections of books are not available. Teachers in 
the classrooms will find it useful in stimulating 
children’s interests in books. Playground and 
camp leaders will find a good selection of ma- 
terial in a single volume. Parents, too, will find 
it an informative introduction to the wealth of 
books available today for their children. 

Margaret Mary Clark 
Head, Lewis Carroll Room 
Cleveland Public Library 


The Teaching-Learning Process. By Nathaniel 

Cantor. Dryden Press, 350 pp., $2.90. 

Here is a highly provocative discussion of 
the teacher's role in the learning process by the 
author of Dynamics of Learning. The central 
theme of the book is that teachers and pupils 
must share the responsibility for learning. In 
Professor Cantor's eyes learning occurs only 
when youngsters integrate, within an already 
existing frame of reference, the facts, principles, 
and experiences acquired in the classroom. In 
short, says Cantor, learning is not a process of 
accretion but of change—a change which can 
take place only when proper self-motivation 
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exists. 

Much of the book aims criticism at present 
school practices as seen by Professor Cantor. In 
order to make a case, the author has set up a 
“straw-man” school system which, in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer, does not exist in reality. 
Nevertheless, his discussion, and his emphasis 
on the emotional, interpersonal aspects of learn- 
ing should challenge teachers to reexamine their 
teaching methods. 


As illustrative material, Cantor uses tran- 
scriptions of discussions in his own seminars 
with teachers, and here perhaps is the unique 
feature of the book. The author's masterful 
handling of group discussion exemplifies a kind 
of teaching consistent with his philosophy that 
students must learn to be critical, to express 
hostility, and to take a hand in the shaping of 
course goals and methods. 


The book does not pretend to be a compre- 
hensive or authoritative description of the learn- 
ing process. In the section where he lists the 
“propositions of modern learning,” the author 
includes a discussion of some of the important 
elements of motivation but leaves out many 
other important aspects of the learning process. 
There is also a heavy dependence on the contri- 
butions of clinical psychology, which gives 
further evidence that Cantor's main concern in 
learning is with affective and motivational 
factors. 

The last section of the book is a philosophi- 
cal discussion of the teacher's place in a free 
society and of the teacher's functions in guard- 
ing that society. It is in keéping with the 
“evangelistic” flavor of Cantor's writing and, 
although it may seem out of place in a book 
such as this, may be stimulating to many readers. 

Cantor’s style of writing is excellent. The 
book reads easily and contains sufficient illus- 
trative material to maintain interest. The reader 
most certainly will be challenged to think about 
the teaching-learning process. 

R. Stewart Jones 
The University of Illinois 














The Study of Language. A Survey of Linguistics 
and Related Disciplines in America. By John 

B. Carroll. Cambridge: Harvard University 

Press, 1953. $4.75. 

This is a many-sided, highly readable sum- 
mary and interpretation of current ideas about 
the study of language. While most of the vol- 
ume deals with the science of linguistics, Pro- 
fessor Carroll gives illuminating sketches of the 
contributions which have been made to lan- 
guage study and the teaching of language by 
psychology, philosophy, anthropology, sociology, 
education, and communication engineering. 
Readers of Elementary English will be especially 
interested in the section dealing with the teach- 
ing of the language arts in the elementary 
school. 

The book is an outcome of a report written 
originally at the request of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. 


John J. DeBoer 
The University of Illinois 


Supervision in the Elementary School. By Edwin 
H. Reeder. Houghton-Mifflin, 1953. $4.00. 
“Teaching the child in school is a non- 

repetitive, creative activity,” might be called Dr. 

Reeder's thesis. 

Factory processes can be carried out accord- 
ing to blueprints and specifications, but no for- 
mula can be made to control the way in which 
the teacher brings together children, with all 
their differences, and educational resources, 
with learning as the result. He acknowledges the 
need of basic principles and techniques in the 
teacher's equipment but insists that the task is 
unique in every respect, every day. 

Out of this thesis he questions present or- 
ganizational practices, especially the “line and 
staff” theory of school system administration. 
Some of his suggestions of down-to-earth 
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applications of democracy in school organization 
probably will find few takers among school 
superintendents at present. 

One is that educational progress is based on 


local school autonomy with the faculty as a real 
research unit and the principal as a democratic 
and inspiring leader. 

He also suggests that if genuinely democratic 
relationships are to prevail in the school organ- 
ization, perhaps administrators as well as new 
teachers will be selected by groups of teachers, 
and that staff members will be promoted by 
such process. He advises that severance of in- 
dividuals from the system be accomplished by 
similar process. “As long as teachers are given 
no share in making decisions to rid a school sys- 
tem of undesirable members, they are going to 
raise the cry of administrative oppression and 
defend their co-workers, whether they deserve 
it or not.” This statement no administrator of 
experience can deny and recognize that con- 
scientious and able teachers quite often identify 
with the incompetent in such cases. 

Much practical help is offered in this book, 
however, to all who are working under school 
organization as it is, not as it might be. 

The author has looked at the nature and 
characteristics of groups and pointed out the im- 
plications for educational leadership. He has 
outlined many problems in the development of 
curriculum and shows the relationship of these 
to the nature of instruction. 

He has offered an outline of classroom ob- 
servation that concerns itself with the human 
relationships involved as well as the intellectual 
activity. 

For scholarship the book has extensive and 
highly selected bibliographies; for reader inter- 
est it has many and varied illustrations. 


Elizabeth Guilfoile 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








BOO KS EDITED BY MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


| May Hill Arbuthnot is well-known as teacher, 
writer, and lecturer in the field of children's 


FOR books. She is author of the volume, CHIL- 


DREN AND BOOKS (Scott, Foresman, 1947 ) 
and editor of the new Arbuthnot Anthology of 


© = LD RE N Children's Literature, Scott, Foresman, 1953. 


The Children’s Library Association 1954 Award Winners: 


Newbery Award (33d annual award): 


To the author of the most distinguished contribution to American literature for 
children, written during the year. 


W inner 
Joseph Krumgold ...and now Miguel Crowell 
Runners-Up 
Claire H. Bishop All Alone Viking 
Meindert De Jong Shadrack Harper 
Meindert De Jong Hurry Home, Candy Harper 
Clara I. Judson Theodore Roosevelt, Wilcox 
Fighting Patriot 
Mary Buff Magic Maize Houghton 


= 


aldecott Award (17th annual award): 


For the most distinguished picture book for children first published in the United 
States during the previous year: 


W imner 
Ludwig Bemelmans Madeline's Rescue Viking 


Runners-Up 


Robert McCloskey Journey Cake, Ho! Viking 
illustrator By Ruth Sawyer 

Jean Charlot When Will the World Be Wm. R. Scott 
illustrator Mine, By Miriam Schlein 

Marcia Brown Steadfast Tin Soldier Scribner's 
illustrator By Hans C. Andersen 

Maurice Sendak A Very Special House Harper 
illustrator By Ruth Krauss 

Abe Birnbaum Green Eyes Capitol 
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An Award to Laure Ingalls Wilder 


BooKsS FOR CHILDREN 


For her “Little House” books which are a life-long contribution to children’s liter: iture. 
Reissued with new illustrations by Garth Williams, Harper and Brothers. 


Little House in the Big Woods 
Little House on the Prairie 
Farmer Boy 


On the Banks of Plum Creek 


By the Shores of Silver Lake 
The Long Winter 

Little Town on the Prairie 
These Happy Golden Years 





Farewell to the books of 1953 





From A Book of Seasons 


A Book of Seasons. Made and decorated by Eve 
Garnett. Bentley Inc. 1953. $2.75. (9-12) 
The selection of some seventy-five verses 

pertaining to the four seasons has been carefully 

made by a poetry lover with a sensitive ear for 
the melody of authentic verse and an eye for 
nature. The book itself is exquisite in format 
and decoration, with pencil sketches by the 
author and a few pages with pictures in pale 
pastel colors. Both types of illustrations are 
genuinely interpretative and the figures of chil- 
dren enjoying various phases of seasonal experi- 
ences have unusual charm. The verse selections 
themselves are rarely complete poems. Instead 
they are lines from the longer poems of such 
English writers as Tennyson, Wordsworth, Ar- 





nold, Shelley, and others. The poetry is almost 
wholly descriptive and mostly difficult for the 
average child. This is not a criticism. It is mere- 
ly to call attention to the fact that here is poetry 
the child must reach for. We sympathize with 
the artist's desire not to spoil the beauty of a 
page by adding authors’ names and book sources 
to each selection. But the average user of such 
a book is going to be unhappy over the in- 
convenience of turning to the back of the book 
for this information. There are too few selec- 
tions from modern poets, which is a justifiable 
criticism of all too many anthologies. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these minor flaws, the lovely 
quality of the poetry and the pictures make this 
book a rare and indispensable addition to poetry 
anthologies for children and youth. 





From The Mexican Story 
The Mexican Story. By May McNeer. Illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. Ariel Books, 1953. $3.95. 
(10-14) 
This colorful introduction to the history of 
Mexico will answer briefly many of the ques- 
tions about which children need to find infor- 
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mation. It is told in a series of short sketches 
which lack continuity but will be useful for 
quick reference. The sketches begin with a de- 
scription of the country and an ancient Aztec 
market. Then there are brief profiles of the 
Emperor Montezuma, Cortez the conqueror, 
Cuauthtémoc the hero, and other military, politi- 
cal, and religious leaders, scientists, artists, 
writers, down to the present day roster of fam- 
ous Mexicans. Lynd Ward's pictures suggest the 
terrifying violence of the Mexican struggle as 
well as the patient strength and endurance of 
the people. But the text, partly because of its 
brevity, minimizes the terror. It seems tame to 
grownups who as youngsters avidly consumed 
Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico in all its gory 
details. This is a haneésome book, however, and 
many of the sketches, particularly of national 
heroes, are informative and dramatic. For ele- 
mentary school children and junior high school 


it will be a useful reference. 


Cotton-Farm Boy. By Illus- 
trated by the author. Schuman, 1953. $2.50. 
(10-14) 


The author-artist of this grave, powerful 


Mauzey Merritt. 


book was a cotton-farm boy himself. His litho- 


graphs have told the story of cotton growing all 
over ‘the world and his prints now hang in the 
Library of Congress and many art museums in 
our large cities. A brief text and fifty superb 
lithographs make this book of cotton growing 
in Texas. The book shows how cotton drove out 
the cattle and sheep raising in certain sections, 
how trees were cut down to make ready for the 
cotton. It tells the story of seed time and har- 
vest and of the people who grew the cotton. 
A strong religious thread runs through the 
pages, of thankfulness to “the One who makes 
all things possible.” This is an impressive book 
to be used thoughtfully and savored again and 
again. One such page as “Devotion” or “Sheep- 
herder” or “Admiration” tells more than many 
pages of words alone. Adult art lovers will value 
this book as well as teachers and children in- 
terested in the subject matter. 
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From Rain In the Wind 


Rain in the Wind. Story and pictures by Claire 
and George Louden. Scribner's, 1953. $2.50. 
(6-10) 

Here is a timely book to help children un- 
derstand the people of India, their poverty and 
their courage. And it is not a social studies’ tract 
either, but a good story. Arun Krishna, a small 
boy of Hindustan, is devoted to his huge friend 
Mou, the elephant. They work together, play, 
and splash gaily in the river when work is over. 
But when no rain falls the river dries up and 
hunger moves into the village like a black 
Worst of all, 
father has rented the great elephant to a 


shadow. that his 


Arun learns 
strange man who takes Moti away in return for 
the payment of grain and water. Heart-broken, 
Arun sets off to find his friend. The conclusion 
of the story is as satisfying as it is modern. Arun 
finds Moti working on the building of a great 
dam, a dam that will supply their village and 
others with water. And water means crops, food, 
life itself. For a small book this story has un- 
usual significance and the fine illustrations in 
sepia will help young readers to a clearer un- 
derstanding of Arun’s way of life. 


Amos, the Beagle with a Plan. By John Parke. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Pantheon, 1953. 
$2.50, (9-12) 

This story of a beagle pup’s development 


and great adventure is completely true to beagle 
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nature. If it makes less appeal to children than 
it does to adult dog-lovers it is partly because 
children play little or no part in Amos’ life and 





From Amos 


his adult owners are not readily understood by 
chi'dren. But young readers will understand the 
pup’s passionate desire to be taken off his rope 
and belong to people and a place. His wild joy 
when people finally take him, his sensible ex- 
ploration of his new home and his quick dis- 
covery of his rabbit-hunting duties, all make an 
appealing introduction to the story. However, 
the action that is the heart of the story does not 
begin until Amos loses his family when they 
move to Vermont. Then, Amos, on his own, sets 
out to find his beloved family in true beagle 
fashion. How he does it, even with a beagle’s 
nose and courage, is not altogether clear but 
his bouts with a variety of people are exciting 
and understandable. He encounters sundry per- 
sons who covet a good bird dog and so try to 
detain him. There is a wiley tramp, dog catchers, 
and the terrifying confusion of the great high- 
ways. The reunion of one brave and bedraggled 
little beagle with his cherished family is heart- 
warming. Kurt Wiese’s illustrations are not 
only as true to beagles as the text but they are 


so fetching they will surely increase the number 
of beagle buyers which, we are told, is already 
tremendous. 
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Pet of the Met. By Lydia and Don Freeman. 
Viking, 1953. $2.50. (5-8). 


Let no one fear that a child must know the 
Metropolitan Opera House and be a devotee of 
Grand Opera in order to enjoy this unique pic- 
ture story. The feud between the rat-hunting, 
opera-hating cat, Mefisto, and the cat-dodging, 
opera-mad white rat, Maestro Petrini is suf- 
ficiently gripping to catch and hold attention 
with or without opera experience. However, 
the story will undoubtedly lead to a demand for 
records of the famous dance from Mozart's 
Magic Flute and both music and story will be 
enjoyed by children of almost any age. 





From Pet of the Met 


Maestro Petrini, his wife and three children 
—Doe, Ray, Mee, enjoyed a cozy home life in 
the attic of the Metropolitan Opera House, in 
a forgotten harp case. But from the Maestro to 
the youngest child they were steeped in operas 
and liked nothing better than to dress up and 
give their own versions of them. The dance 
from the Magic Flute was the favorite and the 
pictures of them in costume are hilarious. But 
down in the basement old Mefisto, the cat, lay 
in waiting. His chance came unexpectedly the 
night the whole Petrini family went to see papa 
in Opera. Usually, the Maestro stuck to his job 
of turning pages for the prompter, but on this 
fatal night, the gay Mozart music was too much 
for him. He leapt on the stage and began to 
dance. Mefisto leapt too and in and out between 
the actors’ feet they scrambled. The conclusion 
of this near-tragedy is too unexpected to spoil 
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by telling, but the children will love it and de- 
mand an immediate rereading of the whole 
story. We were about to say, “libretto.” The pic- 
tures, somewhat on the lurid side, never miss a 
detail. And after all, what could be more lurid 
than Grand Opera? This is a robust and original 
contribution to picture-stories, not to be missed. 


From The Day after Yesterday 


The Day after Yesterday. Story and pictures by 
Phyllis Rowand. Little, Brown, 1953. $2.50. 
(5-8) 

There is a curiously dreamlike quality about 
Phyllis Rowand’s books along with their every- 
day realism. The title of this one tickles the 7’s 
once they stop to think about it. But nor all 
children will catch the subtle humor of the 
conclusion. A little girl who lives close to the 
sea has for her friends and playmates the shy 
creatures of the woods, water, and air. Indeed 
they are her whole world, so her mother and 
father think she should go away and see the 
fine man-made things of a great city. The child 
is happy enough to go to the city for a visit, 
and when she returns, she brings presents for 
her mother and father. The gifts she chose were 
hard to find in the town and very precious. 
They were a turtle, a mouse, a bird, some violets, 
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and three goldfish. Children who have pored 
with delight over the delicate illustrations will 
see nothing surprising or amusing in this choice. 
They will probably miss the little fable that we 
love the things we know best. But it does not 
matter. For a brief period they have tasted the 
beauty and mystery of the living things which 
inhabit and make beautiful the world of woods, 
water, and sky. 


‘ee 


From Reading Can Be Fun 


Reading Can Be Fun. Written and illustrated by 
Munro Leaf. Lippincott, 1953. $2.25. (6-8) 
Munro Leaf has a formula that parents ap- 

prove, children cry for, and possibilities never 

end. At least they show no signs of ending with 
the ingenious Mr. Leaf alive to all the difficul- 
ties children encounter in learning the skills 
and amenities that grownups require of them. 

From Manners Can Be Fun (still a prime fa- 

vorite) to Arithmetic, and now Reading, his 

lively texts and stick-figure illustrations, car- 
toon style, point the way. In this last book, 

Reading Can Be Fun, Mr. Leaf has done an 

unusually careful piece of work. He freely ad- 

mits to the children that they are going to have 
some good hard thinking and plenty of work 
ahead, but he encourages the doubtful with some 
simple guides to learning that will not offend 
the experts. Then, he offers his young followers 
the enticing bait of book content, by way of his 
own humorous illustrations and famous pictures 
from such books as Pinocchio, Peter Pan, Alice’s 

Adventures in Wonderland, and typical cow- 

boys, Indians, and pirates on the rampage. It is 

all entertaining and appealing. It may perhaps 
provide handy first aid for teachers or parents 
who have reluctant readers on their hands. 
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When Will The 
World Be Mine? 


THE STORY OF A SHOWSHOE BAREIT 






























wv Miriam Schicin, winosssrns wv Jean Charlot 


When Will the World Be Mine? The Story of 
a Snowshoe Rabbit. By Miriam Schlein. 
Lithographs by Jean Charlot. William R. 
Scott, 1953. $2.25. (4-8) 

Here is something of Thoreau’s philosophy 
objectified for young children. It is the philoso- 
phy that we possess all we can use and enjoy. 
So when the young Snowshoe Rabbit asks his 
Mother, “When will the world be mine?” she 
shows him that when he needs a drink, the tink- 
ly, bubbling stream is there for him to use. And 
the tender, inner bark of the trees is his when he 
needs it and the long grasses and brambly 
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bushes are his when the fox-smell is on the air 
and he needs a place to hide. So as the young 
Snowshoe Rabbit grows and grows in age and 
knowingness, Mother Rabbit points out, “And 
with all you have, and all you know, now do 
you see how easy it is for all the world that you 
need to be yours?” 

Of course, no child is going to understand 
the full implications of this concept but he will 
feel the reassurance that breathes from every 
page. And will children like this beautiful and 
subtle book? Yes, because fortunately it is not 
too subtle. The text is as clear and flowing as 
Snowshoe’s stream, and the continual affirma- 
tion that what we need will be ours and we will 
know how to make use of it, carries with even 
young children. There is strength in the pic- 
tures too, and a quiet peacefulness that rein- 
forces the text. Indeed, pictures and text have 
compatible simplicity and rhythm, and the for- 
mer are as beautiful and appealing as any illus- 
trations Jean Charlot has ever done. This is a 
distinguished picture book which will leave a 
child stronger for the introduction it gives him 
to a bright new world that is his to use and 
enjoy as he needs it. 


Reputable research shows that teachers make many errors while teaching their classes. A sup- 


ervisor cannot correct this by saying to a teacher: “Your English is weak; you should watch it.” 
instead, he must make a tabulation of the actual errors and their frequency; then he can say, 
You made twenty errors during the hour. All but four of these were disagreement of the number 
of a pronoun with its antecedent; you should watch that particular construction.” 

—J. R. Shannon, San Diego State College, quoted in the January Clearing House. 


Before I begin my library unit each fall I spend enough time in the library to get specific 
references, page, volume, title, etc., for each pupil in a class to have several references to find, 
probably one from the World Almanac, Index to Poetry, Who’s Who, Readers’ Guide, etc. As 
each child finds what his references calls for, he copies it, has me check it, receives another one, 
until he has found one of each kind. By using this method you eliminate the constant use of 


encyclopedias and no other reference book. 


—Fay T. Senyard, Pine Bluff, Ark., quoted in the January Clearing House 


It seems to us that teachers now have a clear mandate to go ahead and teach about the UN 
without fear of embarrassment or criticism. The report of President Eisenhower's special in- 
vestigating committee (the Salamon report) sould be given wide publicity. The American 
people have always shown themselves willing to look at the facts. Because of this, we feel sure 
that UNESCO is on its way to far broader recognition than ever before as the vehicle for in- 
fluencing the minds of men toward a genuine and lasting peace. 

W. Henry Galbreath, editor, and Ruth H. Warren, associate editor, Midland Schools (lowa 


State Education Journal). 








MOVED! 


The Home Office of the National Council of Teachers of English, the Office of the 
Executive Secretary, the Business Office, and the Circulation Office, have moved to 
704 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Il. 


The Editorial Office of Elementary English will continue at 300 Gregory Hall, The 
University of Illinois, Urbana, lll. Editorial correspondence should be sent to this address. 
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INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG THE 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


Perpared by a Committee of the National Conference on Research in English 
A. Sterl Artley, Chairman 
Gertrude H. Hildreth 
Agatha Townsend 
Althea Beery 
Mildred A. Dawson 


6S cents per copy 


Published by 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
704 S. Sixth Street, 


Champaign, Illinois 



























FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE LANGUAGE GROWTH 
Prepared by a Committee of the 


National Conference on Research in English 


Dorothea McCarthy, Chairman 
Charlotte Wells 

Ruth G. Strickland 

Muriel Crosby 


$.60 each 


National Council of Teachers of English 
704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, IIL. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
Prepared by a Committee 
of the 


National Conference on Research in English 


David H. Russell, Chairman 
John J. DeBoer 

Virgil E. Herrick 

Bernice E. Leary 

William J. Lodge 


75 each 
National Council of Teachers of English 

704 S. Sixth St., 
Champaign, IIl. 


A NEW BASAL READING-LITERATURE SERIES 


WITTY 
VARIETY AND ABUNDANCE PETERSON 


distinguish the READING ROUNDUP PARKER 

series. Here is good reading — the 

best of many kinds, drawn from many sources old and 

new. The editors have scanned and sifted not only the 

field of contemporary writing but appropriate British 

and American classics for selections that are fresh, well- 

balanced, appealing. BOOK I, READING ROUNDUP 


Boys and girls will need no urging in the direction of the 
READING ROUNDUP books. They will jump right in and 
enjoy themselves, because they will find in every selec- BOOK I, Grade 7 
tion some close link with an interest, an activity, or a BOOK II, Grade 8 


problem of their own. These are warm, lively, human 
: (BOOK Ill, Grade 9, 


books, with plenty of excitement, plenty of laughter, 
in preparation) 


and fine illustrations to heap the measure full. 


aie . : TEACHERS MANUAI 
It may escape the pupil's attention — but certainly not 

your own — that his progress in skills will be as marked and 

as his delight in READING ROUNDUP. These are really READING TESTS 


books to grow on. for each book 


Write the nearest Heath office for further information on the READING ROUNDUP series 


iy ‘©. C. Heath aud Company 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 14 CHICAGO 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 
DALLAS 1 HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 





